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resents for the Season 1945-1946 


Lyric Sopranos: 
CATHERINE ASPINALL 


ELISABETH BOLLINGER 
BEVERLEY LANE 


Dramatic Sopranos: 


AUDREY BOWMAN* 
BRENDA MILLER 
REGINA RESNIK* 


Coloraturas: 
KATHRYN HARVEY 
VIRGINIA MAC WATTERS** 
GRACIELA RIVERA 


Mezzo Sopranos: 
SUSAN ARLING 
CAROL JONES 
SIROON MANGURIAN** 


Contralto: 
EVELYN SACHS 


Tenors: 


HENRY CORDY 
THOMAS HAYWARD* 
SET SVANHOLM* 
ERNST WOLFF 


*Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


**San Francisco Opera Company. 


Baritones: 


JOHN HERRICK 
FREDERICK LECHNER* 
EMILE RENAN 


CARLOS ALEXANDER 
SIDOR BELARSKY 
RAY JACQUEMOT 


Pianists: 


LOUISE MEISZNER 
MAX KOTLARSKY 


Conductors: 


CARL BAMBERGER 
JOSEF BLATT 

ERNST HOFFMAN 
THOMAS PH. MARTIN 


Stage Director: 
HANS WOLMUT 
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Summer Music 
Again Holds Sway 

































LEWISOHN STADIUM—The Absorbed Crowd for the Opening Night, Artur Rodzinski Conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony (Story on page 4) 








ROBIN HOOD DELL—Dimitri Mitropoulos Conducting the 
Initial Event in Philadelphia's Summer Series (Story on 
page 1/2) 


Readers Choose Favorites 
in Second Radio Poll 


WATERGATE—The Canoe Brigade Listens to Hans Kindler and the National Symphony's First Concert Annual Event Shows Increased 
on the Potemes (Savy on page !3] Voting as Readers Upset Critics in 
Eight First Place Winners—Agree 

in Ten Classifications 





USICAL AMERICA’s Second Annual 
Radio Poll for its readers, following the 
precedent set last year, when three out of 
twelve classifications were reversed over the 
previous music editors’ vote, revealed again the 


{ widespread interest and independence of 
, thought of the many throughout the United 
CLEVELAND States and Canada who responded to the poll- 
POPS ing. With eighteen categories in which to vote, 
MusicaL AMERICA’s readers upset the critics 
» A New Venture in and editors in eight first places; agreed in ten; 
| Public Hall Draws a but smade changes in second and third place 
Huge Throng. Ru- ratings in six, leaving only four exactly the 
dolph Ringwall Con- same in all three places. 

j ducts (Story on ig ; 
: 12 Details of the voting can be seen in the table 
. page !2) Fi Sel valoeel” hina 
on page 6. The changes in first place awards 
were: the New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
i gained’ a®clear majority in place of the tie with 
the Boston Symphony; thesMetropolitan Opera 
- oe Pe itself swept the board instead of Metropolitan 
gg i a “voll © + ap.’ Opera, USA, in the program of operatic char- 


as De CC ate acter; and Gateways to Music came to first 
- 7 2 1 place from third over Symphoniés-for Youth 





(Continued on page 6) . 
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Stadium Conceris Launched 


Rodzinski Leads Opening 
with Milstein as Soloist 
— Noted Artists and 
Ensembles Appear—Rain 
Causes Several Post- 
ponements 


NPREDICTABLE skies, which 

all too often made good their 
threats of rain, caused the first 
two weeks of Lewisohn Stadium 
concerts to be a chancy business. 
In spite of this, every attraction 
scheduled was eventually presented, 
and some notable evenings of music 
resulted. 

Artur Rodzinski was conductor of 
the opening concert, which threatening 
weather only made more dramatic. 
Mr. Rodzinski’s program was all- 
Tchaikovsky, and obviously to the 
taste of the large and _ enthusiastic 
audience. It included the Suite “Mo- 
zartiana”, the Fifth Symphony and the 
Violin Concerto, with Nathan Milstein 
as soloist. The orchestra was in good 
form and it dispatched the familiar 
music with gusto, Mr. Rodzinski and 
Mr. Milstein joined in a brilliant per- 
formance of the concerto, in which the 
fire of the solo instrument was second- 
ed by exciting orchestral display. Dur- 
ing the intermission Samuel A. 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman of the 
Stadium Concerts, spoke to the audi- 
ence and introduced Mayor La Guar- 
dia. Mr. Lewisohn said that the Sta- 
dium leaders “have been particularly 
pleased to carry on during this critical 
period because these concerts mean so 
much, not only for civilians and civil- 
ian morale, but also for the many sol- 
diers and sailors who have become 
part of these gatherings.” He also 
paid tribute to Mrs. Charles S. Gug- 
genheimer, chairman of the Stadium 
Committee, and to those who have 
helped her. Mayor La Guardia told 
the audience that “Mayors may come 
and go, but the Stadium concerts must 
go on forever.” He said that audi- 
ences must remain large to make the 
concerts possible, for it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to meet the year- 
ly deficit. The audience applauded the 
performers and speakers heartily. 


Melton Is Soloist 


The popular opera and radio tenor, 
James Melton, made his first appear- 
ance at the Stadium on June 22, after 
rain had cancelled the concert the 
evening before. This was Alexander 
Smallens’s first seasonal stint, and 
both soloist and conductor were 
warmly welcomed by the audience. 
Mr. Melton’s more serious offerings 
were “Ombra mai fu” from Handel’s 
“Xerxes” and the Prize Song” from 
Wagner’s “Die Meistersinger”. In the 
second half he sang Malotte’s “The 
Lord’s Prayer”, Rachmaninoff’s “In 
the Silence of the Night”, Hageman’s 
“Miranda”, Kalman’s “Play Gypsies” 
and “Love’s Own Sweet Song”, a 
vocal version of Rose’s “Holiday for 
Strings” and “Summertime” and “It 





Alexander Smallens 


Ain't Necessarily So” from Gersh- 
win’s “Porgy and Bess”. This was 
fare well designed to suit many tastes, 
and the singer gave each piece with 
his usual musicianship. Particularly 
excellent was the sustained singing in 
the Handel aria and in one of his 
encores, the Schubert Serenade. 

Several American works were 
played by Mr. Smallens. They in- 
cluded Gilbert’s “Comedy Overture 
on Negro Themes”, Copland’s “Quiet 
City”, Schuman’s “Side Show for 
Orchestra” and the Rodgers-Bennett 
music from “Oklahoma”. Arthur 
Benjamin’s “Jamaican Rhumba” had 
its first performance at the Stadium as 
did Schuman’s work. 


Platoff Cossacks Appear 


The General Platoff Don Cossacks, 
under Nicholas Kostrukoff, made its 
second appearance at the Stadium 
concerts on June 23 before an audi- 
ence said to have numbered 12,000. 
The choir had made its Stadium debut 
last July. The program included 
groups of Russian patriotic and ec- 
clesiastical music, folksongs and 
dances. An aria from  Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor” also figured among the 
offerings. The purely orchestral event 
of the concert was Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s “Scheherazade”, conducted by 
Alexander Smallens. 

Mr. Smallens also conducted a pro- 
gram of Soviet works on June 27, 
Early compositions predominated, even 
the Shostakovich contribution being 
the composer’s First Symphony. Two 
other pieces, Gliere’s symphonic tone 
picture-ballet, “Zaporozehts Cossacks’, 
and three dances from Khatchatour- 
ian’s ballet, “Gayanye”, were heard 
for the first time at the Stadium. 
One of these, a “Sword Dance”, was 
redemanded. Prokofieff’s “Classical 
Symphony” and the overture to Kaba- 
levsky’s “Colas Breugnon” completed 
the program. 

On June 24 Mr. Smallens presented 
for the first time in this city Ernst 
Toch’s “Music for Wind _ Instru- 
ments”. It was found to be an in- 





Leonard Bernstein Andre Kostelanetz 


A QUARTET OF 
CONDUCTORS 
FOR THE 
STADIUM'S 
OPENING 
WEEKS 


Franz Allers 


genious work as regards craftsman- 
ship but rather commonplace as to 
melody. Cherubini’s “Anacreon” 
Overture, Mozart’s G minor Sym- 
phony, the Andante moderato from 
Mahler’s Second Symphony and a 
suite of dances from Strauss’s “Rosen- 
kavalier” were the other numbers 
heard. 


Crowds for Hofmann, Pons 


Josef Hofmann was the soloist on 
June 25, in a sensitive performance of 
Schumann’s Piano Concerto. Mr. 
Hofmann made this _ thrice-familiar 
work sound new through the wizard- 
ry of his touch and phrasing. Espe- 
cially memorable was his playing of 
the Intermezzo and of the flying 
arabesques of the finale. Mr. Smallens 
and the orchestra, besides accompany- 
ing Mr. Hofmann, offered Borodin’s 
“Prince Igor” Overture, Schubert’s 
“Rosamunde” Overture and Sibelius’s 
Second Symphony. The audience ap- 
plauded both soloist and orchestra 
with might and main. 

In spite of the threatening weather, 
the largest audience to date, about 
18,000, assembled on June 28 to hear 
Lily Pons and Andre Kostelanetz, in 
their first concert appearance since 
their return from an overseas USO 
tour. A drizzle began just a few 
minutes before concert time and con- 
tinued steadily through the entire first 
half of the program. Although a 
few people left their seats to avoid 
the crowd in case of a downpour, the 
majority of the audience remained 
protected by newspapers, program 
books and a good many umbrellas, 
and greeted Miss Pons and Mr. Kos- 
telanetz with practically undampened 
enthusiasm, Miss Pons sang Grétry’s 
“La Fauvette avec ses petits” from 
“Zémire et Azor”, Rachmaninoff’s 





Nathan Milstein 


Josef Hofmann 
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Hollywood Bowl Opens with 
Record-Breaking Crowd 
(By Wire to MUSICAL AMERICA) 
LOS ANGELES. 
“THE Hollywood Bowl Summer 
concerts began July 10 under the 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. A 
record - breaking crowd filled the 
famous amphitheatre. The Bowl has 
never held so large an audience for a 
program without soloist. The concert 
began with three short and lively fan- 
fares by George Antheil, Alexander 
Steinert and Walter Scharff, played 
by wind instruments backstage. When 
the audience had thus been called to 
attention, the regular program opened 
with Mr. Stokowski’s orchestral ver- 
sion of Bach’s C Minor Passacaglia. 
The new Hollywood Bowl Symphony, 
assembled by the conductor, played in 
masterly style the love music from 
“Tristan” and Tchaikovsky's “Pathé- 
tique”. The symphony was a dramatic 
triumph and the Wagner music won 
an ovation. Otto Klemperer conducts 
at the Bowl July 12, with Traubel as 
soloist. A Gershwin program and 
Percy Grainger in Grieg’s concerto 
conclude the first week. i. Bas 








“Vocalise”, excerpts from “The Daugh- 
ter of the Regiment” and the “Mad 
Scene” from “Lucia di Lammermoor”, 
both by Donizetti. The orchestral 
numbers were the Grétry-Mottl Ballet 
Suite from “Céphale and Procris”, 
Kabalevsky’s Second Symphony, 
which proved to be pretty dull fare, 
and the seemingly endless Gershwin- 
Bennett Symphonic Picture “Porgy 
and Bess”. Miss Pons, dressed in a 
spectacular pink gown, said to be made 
from an Indian Sari, was hailed as 
usual, with overwhelming enthusiasm 
which always drowned out the closing 
phrases of her arias. The “Mad 
Scene” was shattered at its pause by 
prolonged clapping, whistling and calls 
for an encore. When she was finally 
able to continue with the aria, the 
audience greeted it happily, many 
thinking it an encore. “The Dancing 
Doll” and the Bach-Gounod “Ave 
Maria” were among her extras. 


New Ballet Group Seen 


Leonide Massine and his newly or- 
ganized program called Ballet Russe 
Highlights came to the Stadium in 
world debut on the evenings of June 30 
and July 1. Designed as a touring 
unit, this melange of older ballet rep- 
ertoire and new creations by Massine 
will undoubtedly find more favor on 
the road than before a sophisticated 
ballet audience. Whatever elements 
composed the two Stadium audiences, 
they gave the new venture consider- 
able applause both evenings, though 
there must have been some sense of 
disappointment at the over-all picture 
of the undertaking. It could not be 
said that Massine’s new works have 
added much to the repertoire. Even 
the most pretentious of these, a chore- 
ography for the first movement of 
Shostakovich’s Seventh (“Leningrad”) 
Symphony, a real ballet and not a 
divertissement like all the others, there 
is not much to get one’s teeth in. 
Some of the dramatic implication of 
Nazi soldier cruelty and Russian peas- 
ant suffering is quite effective, now- 
ever, and the music itself has communi- 
cative fire and spirit. 

Highlights in performance were 
mostly chalked up to Irina Baronova, 
whose absence from ballet proper (she 
was in “Follow the Girls” on Broad- 
way) does not seem to have impaired 
her essential fine qualities as a bal- 
lerina. Her chief triumphs were in the 
familiar pas de deux from _ several 
famous ballets. Andre Eglevsky was 
also seen to advantage in these older 
works. Kathryn Lee displayed some 
excellent technique in Massine’s new 
dance to the perennial “Bumble Bee” 
and his new version of Beethoven’s 

(Continued on page 25) 
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As Briinnhilde, Her Most Famous Role 


hounds it has probably escaped notice that 

July 10 marked the centenary of Amalie 
Materna. Older and less accurate biographical 
accounts even give 1847 as the year df her 
birth, thus suggesting that she may have exer- 
cised a feminine prerogative which looks silly 
enough in the perspective of a century. Any- 
how, it was in the Summer of 1845 that she 
saw the light in a tiny community of the Aus- 
trian Steiermark called St. Georgen. One rec- 
ognizes at a glance those South Slavic features 
which betray the influence of Yugoslav racial 
strains. 

Materna, though one of that grand dynasty of 
dramatic sopranos contributed by the 19th cen- 
tury in such unbroken sequence to the lyric the- 
atre, was certainly not unrivalled. In those spa- 
cious days she doubtless had her superiors, as 
one may gather by reading between the lines in 
the records of that heroic time. Whether she 
was in some respects the equal of, let us say, 
Therese Tietjens, we-are now in no position to 
decide. However, as late as 1895, George T. 
Ferris in his “Great Singers” insisted that Ma- 
terna “perpetuated the grand tradition of Wil- 
helmine Schréder-Devrient in the massive style 
of her singing and acting in such operas as 
‘Fidelio’, ‘Les Huguenots’, ‘La Juive’, ‘Le Pro- 
phete’, ‘Il Trovatore’, ‘Faust’ and ‘Iphigénie’; 
though she seems never to have attained that 
marvelous flexibility which, with noble quality 
of voice and histrionic power, made Tietjens 
equally with Pasta an exponent of all schools 
wherein dramatic fitness is not entirely sub- 
merged in bravura singing.” Rightly or wrong- 


| hounds among incorrigible operatic date- 





A Cartoon of the Day. Wagner Remarking to 
Materna, on July 25, 1882, Just Before the First 
Performance of “Parsifal": "What Stifling Heat 
Today! Let Us Have a Sponge Bath, Madame!" 


July, 1945 


* Materna: The Uriginal Brimnhilde 


Soprano Chosen by Wagner for First “Ring”’ 


Still a Paradox to Us at Her Centenary 


By Hersert F. PeEYSER 


ly some of us may wonder if she would impress 
so mightily those who experienced Lilli Leh- 
mann, Lillian Nordica, Milka Ternina or Olive 
Fremstad in their prime. 

But the reason Materna’s ceritenary seems to 
us somewhat more meaningful than that of a 
Pasta or a Tietjens is solely because Richard 
Wagner selected her to create the parts of 
Briinnhilde and Kundry. It is her connection 
with the “Ring” and with “Parsifal” that gives 
her a place in musical history an infinity of 
Valentines, Normas, Leonoras and Selikas 
could never have earned her. We remember her 
for her priority in two great Wagnerian roles, 
not for her merits in the conventional dramatic 
chores of an earlier time. Yet even if she was 
a singing actress of uncommon gifts (as most 
who heard her freely conceded) she remains 
something of a paradox. It is doubtful if all the 
recorded praises of her accomplishments in the 
Wagnerian field would enable us to reconstruct 
in our minds her Briinnhilde or her Kundry. 
Somehow their lineaments and features refuse 
to become clear to us. The critical comments 
these embodiments evoked, full as they are of 
swollen and empurpled laudations, stop short 
of particulars. What we should like to read— 
just how Materna contrived this detail or that 
nuance in roles grown so familiar to us—we 
somehow or other never quite learn. One would 
give a great deal to know, for instance, pre- 
cisely what manner, with what movements, 
looks or gestures, the original Briinnhilde, 
trained in every dramatic trait and musical 
phrase by the composer-poet himself, carried 
out an episode like the Valkyrie’s awakening in 
“Siegfried” ; the confrontation of the traitorous 
Siegfried in “Gétterdammerung”; the oath on 
the spear; the immolation. Or, in “Parsifal” 
the appeals of Kundry, her seductions, her con- 
vulsive ragings. Instead we have to content 
ourselves with more or less grandiose general- 
izations. 


Wagner Heard Her First as Selika 


Materna began her singing career in a pro- 
vincial church. Her townsfolk, impressed by 
the beauty of her voice, raised funds to enable 
her to pursue those studies her father could not 
afford to give her. At 18 she was engaged to 
sing soubrette parts in a theatre at Graz. Short- 
ly afterwards she married an actor, Karl Fried- 
rich, and with her husband was engaged at the 
Carl Theater in Vienna. Here she presently 
began her serious operatic studies with Hein- 
rich Proch, the Hofoper conductor, whose name 
has come down to us chiefly as composer of 
those famous variations which colorature so- 
pranos still like to parade. In due course she 
was secured for the Imperial Opera and made 
her debut at the old Karnthnerthor Theater as 
Selika in “L’Africaine”. One by one followed 
the customary operas of the dramatic repertory. 
Some idea of her versatility may be gained from 
the fact that she sang Cherubini’s Medea. and 
Gluck’s Iphigénie on the one hand and, on the 
other, Wagner’s Venus, Ortrud and Elisabeth 
and Verdi’s Aida. 

It was the bass, Emil Scaria, who drew Wag- 
ner’s attention to Materna. One thing which 
predisposed the composer in her favor was the 
fact that, having enjoyed a thorough training 
in operetta. she was experienced in the delivery 
of text. He first heard her as Selika and the 
story goes that he promptly exclaimed: “Thank 
God! I have found Briinnhilde!” She appears 


(Continued on page 21) 
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Readers Select Radio Favorites 
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(Continued from page 3) 


in the program of educational char- 
acter. Among individual winners, 
Donald Voorhees took (first § as 
program conductor, replacing Frank 
Black; Patrice Munsel was chosen 
as the woman singer regularly fea- 
tured in place of Gladys Swarth- 
out; Risé Stevens took the lead in- 
stead of Marian Anderson as the wom- 
an singer occasionally featured; Nel- 
son Eddy was awarded the palm for 
the favorite man singer regularly fea- 
tured rather than John Charles 
Thomas, and Jascha Heifetz was 
named the outstanding instrumentalist 
heard with orchestra instead of Rob- 
ert Casadesus. 

Retained in first place were the four 
days of music in tribute to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt; “Die Meistersinger” as 
the best single opera broadcast; the 
Telephone Hour, orchestra with fea- 
tured soloists; Texaco Star Theatre, 
musical variety, and Stradivari Or- 
chestra, small ensemble. Among in- 
dividuals winning in the editors’ poll, 
Arturo Toscanini retained his lead as 
symphony conductor, with Serge 
Koussevitzky and Artur Rodzinski in 
second and third places as before. The 
opera conductors likewise kept the 
same order: Bruno Walter, George 
Szell and Erich Leinsdorf, as did the 


men singers occasionally featured, 
Ezio Pinza, Lauritz Melchior and 
Igor Gorin. Alec Templeton, as in- 
strumentalist regularly heard, and 


Milton Cross, as announcer and com- 
mentator, again won clear victories. 
Programs and names which ap- 
peared in the readers’ poll but not in 
the editors’ were Voice of Firestone, 
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Instrumentalist 
with Orchestra 





Jascha Heifetz 


Hour, which took second place in- 
stead of the Westinghouse Hour in 
musical variety ; Miss Stevens and Mr. 
Eddy in their respective classifica- 
tions; Fritz Kreisler as the instru- 
mental soloist, taking third place, 
while Robert Casadesus took second, 
Mr. Heifetz was advanced to first, 
and Rudolf Serkin did not appear, and 
Frank Graham, who replaced Gene 
Hamilton in third place as announcer. 

One of the most unusual phases of 
the voting was the insistence by the 
readers on including the Metropolitan 
Opera itself in the program of operatic 
character. Apparently, they did not 
feel that choosing one performance 
was enough, a separation of cate- 
gories made purposely in the editors’ 
poll because it was felt that the opera 
broadcasts would overshadow any 
competition — as proved to be true 





Patrice Munsel 
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Regular 


Man Singer 
Regular 





Nelson Eddy 


critics, and here it was interesting to 
note that readers voted for “Coq 
d’Or”, “Faust”, “Gioconda” and “Loh- 
engrin” while critics did not, and the 
latter included “Manon”, and _ the 
readers did not mention it. Other- 
wise, every opera broadcast during 
the season had at least one vote from 


both. In the educational listings, sev- 
eral votes for Information, Please, 
crept in. 


The overwhelming sweep for the 
four days of music in tribute to 
Franklin D. Roosevelt was maintained 
by the readers as well as the critics. 
Although no second and third places 
are listed in this category of the single 
outstanding event of the year, it may 
be of interest to know that several 
opera broadcasts, the “Fidelio” con- 
cucted by Toscanini and Kreisler’s ra- 
dio debut registered some votes. 
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Risé Stevens 


which nosed out the Pause That Re- 1 
freshes in third place for orchestra ing. 
with featured soloists; the Electric 







when the readers set about their vot- 
‘Mignon” appeared 
in the readers’ list, but not in the 


The opera ‘ 


The closest races were between the 
Texaco Star Theatre and the Electric 
Hour for musical variety; between 








































Musical America’s 


Outstanding Musical Event of the Year 
Four Days of Music in Tribute to Franklin 
D. Roosevelt (All Networks) 


Best Performance by the Metropolitan Opera 
Company (ABC ) 
1. “Die Meistersinger” 
2. “Tristan und Isolde” 
3. “Mignon” 
“Pelléas et Mélisande” 


Symphony Orchestra 
1. Philharmonic-Symphony (CBS) 
2. Boston Symphony (ABC) 
3. NBC Symphony (NBC) 


Program of Operatic Character 
*. 1. Metropolitan Opera (ABC) 
2. Metropolitan Opera Presents (ABC) 
3. Great Moments in Music (CBS) 


tie 


Symphony Conductor 
1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 
Ee 2. Serge Koussevitzky (ABC) 
Me, 3. Artur Rodzinski (CBS) 


Opera Conductor (ABC) 
1. Bruno Walter 
2. George Szell 
3. Erich Leinsdorf 


Program Conductor 

* 1. Donald Voorhees (NBC) 
2. Frank Black (NBC) 
3. Howard Barlow (NBC) 


-“ Orchestra with Featured Soloists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Family Hour (CBS) 
3. Voice of Firestone (NBC) 


Musical Variety ; 
1. Texaco Star Theatre (CBS) 
2. Electric Hour (CBS) 
3. Contented Hour (NBC) 








Readers Choose— 


Woman Singer (Regularly Featured) 
1. Patrice Munsel (CBS) 
2. Gladys Swarthout (NBC) 
3. Licia Albanese (MBS) 


Woman Singer (Occasionally Featured ) 


1. Risé Stevens 
2. Bidu Sayao 
3. Marian Anderson 


Man Singer (Regularly Featured) 
1. Nelson Eddy (CBS) 
2. Richard Crooks (NBC) 
3. Jan Peerce (CBS) 


Man Singer (Occasionally Featured) 


1. Ezio Pinza 
2. Lauritz Melchior 
3. Igor Gorin 


Small Ensemble 
1. Stradivari Orchestra (CBS) 
2. Hour of Charm (NBC) 
3. Sinfonietta (MBS) 


Instrumental Soloist with Orchestra 
1. Jascha Heifetz 
2. Robert Casadesus 
3. Fritz Kreisler 


Instrumentalist (Regularly Featured) 
1. Alec Templeton (CBS) 
2. First Piano Quartet (NBC) 
3. E. Power Biggs (CBS) 


Program of Educational Character 
1. Gateways to Music (CBS) 
2. Symphonies for Youth (MBS) 
3. Music of the New World (NBC) 


Announcer, Commentator 
1. Milton Cross (ABC) 
2. Ben Grauer (NBC) 
3. Frank Graham (CBS) 








Program 
Conductor 


Woman 
Singer 
Occasional 


Donald Voorhees 


the second and third places for woman 
and man singer regularly and occa- 
sionally heard and_ instrumentalist 
with orchestra. 

When it came to answering the four 
questions posed this year, the readers 
confirmed the editors completely, and 
went even further in the strength of 
their opinions. Where the editors 
voted 89% yes on the first questior, 
the readers registered 94%. So it 
went with the others: second question, 
editors 60% no, readers 71%; third 
question, editors, 51% no, readers 
62% ; fourth question, editors 82% no, 
readers 86%. As with the editors, 
the readers were most vocal in prais- 
ing radio for its major role in devel- 
oping a taste for good music (Ques- 
tion 1), and in condemning the prac- 
tice of serious musicians entering the 
field of light radio entertainment 
(Question 4). In this latter, even 
when no comments were attached, the 
readers voted “No!” with underlin- 
ings, exclamation points and other 
scrawls reminiscent of the “Zam” and 
“Powie” school of the comic strips. 
Among the few who voted “yes” to 
this question (and to Question 3) the 
same reasons appeared—the necessity 
to sugar-coat the presumably bitter 
pill of “serious” music for the benefit 
of the presently uneducated. One reader 
placed the onus on the sponsor, not 
the star of the program, saying that 
the sponsor feels the public wants it 
this way. 


Express Themselves Strongly 


“At the start it was cute,” writes 
Dorothy Tucker of Detroit, “for it 
was done in rather a dignified and re- 
spectable way, but it is now a little out 
of hand”. “It certainly gives the 
wrong impression to those who have 
admired the artistry and the stand- 
ards maintained by such musicians”, 
says Mrs. Ralph A. Wilson of Los 
Angeles. Both mention certain pro- 
grams which illustrate both sides of 
this controversy. Dorothy Jean Cline 
of Fort Worth, Tex., believes that it 
is all right “for American born stars. 
I enjoy them in this field because they 
do it well’, and emphasizes the “hu- 
man side” which the editors men- 
tioned. But when foreign born stars 
try to exercise their “hopeless” En- 
glish on comedy and light songs, she 
thinks it may prove their downfall. 

Voting “yes”, Dorothy Hubbard of 
Ovid, Mich., says that some are capa- 
ble and some are not. She adds: “The 
people who have always thought that 
serious musical artists are above them 
will begin to feel that they are real 
people. . . . I don’t believe that being 
a little humorous or acting as master 
of ceremonies will spoil an artist’s 
dignity.” 

While most readers gave an empha- 
tic “yes” to the first question, Mrs. 
G. A. Russell of Arlington, Vt., 
begged to differ, and went also to the 
culinary department for a comparison 
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“For real lovers of music,” she pro- 
tests, “radio music is no substitute— 
even at its best. I always think fresh 
green peas better than canned ones”. 
3ut Doris Jeanne Radford of Okla- 
homa City speaks for the “ayes”: 
“Particularly within the last five 
years, radio has been steadily present- 
ing better aud better music. As a re- 
sult, people all over the United States 
have become interested in music which, 
ordinarily, they would consider far be- 
yond their depth. . . . Radio has done 
a grand job along this line”. She 
slaps radio, however, for not present- 
ing works by new composers (Ques- 
tion 2). Elizabeth A. King of Wash- 
ington, D. C., has an even stronger 
argument for radio’s part in present- 
ng good music. She considers her- 
elf an example of its truth. “Had it 
not been for the broadcasts of the 
Metropolitan Opera and the major 
symphonies”, she writes, “I surely 
would not have been interested as a 
young child, nor could I have learned 
or developed more. I am only 16 now, 
and I doubt whether a piano alone 
could have begun to take the place of 
radio”. Jo Mottola of Hempstead, 
N. Y., says succinctly: “Yes, have 
seen it in my own family, friends and 
co-workers”. Courtney B. Lawson of 
Arlington, Va., agrees, “in spite of all 
the criticisms” made of radio. 

A final word on this question is in- 
cluded in the ballot of Mary Ruth 
Bond of Ithaca, N. Y. While voting 
“yes”, she has a bone to pick, in re- 
gard to the music for V-E Day. “It 
now appears’, she complains, “that 
this had been planned for months in 
advance. Then, why on earth, when 
it became apparent that V-E Day 
would be soon, did they not tell us 
what to expect?” It seems she missed 
several good programs which she need 
not have, and she hopes for some ad- 
vance information about special pro- 
grams for V-J Day. 

Some comments on Question 2 are 
pertinent. Gerard L. Gaudreau of 
Somersworth, N. H., says sharply that 
radio has not done as much as it could, 
or should, for new talent, and adds: 
“Get rid of the Petrillo plague—then 
things will probably progress by 
themselves”. E. C. L., of Winthrop, 
Mass., is also doubtful on this score: 
“If they have more programs like 
Orchestras of the Nations, then I 
would think that radio has at least 
tried”. And George Smith, of the 
Medical Detachment at Camp Croft, 
S. C., makes a plaintive plea for neg- 
lected instrumentalists. “Why don’t 
they get a break in radio contests?” he 


asks. “It is always a voice they’re 
looking for (and I’m partial to 
voices). Why isn’t there an audition 


for a violinist or pianist like there 
was on the Hour for Charm for a 
violinist ?” 

As for mixing “classical” and “pop- 
ular” music on the same program, the 
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Paul Lavalle Receives the Award for the Stradivari Orchestra from Jean Emery, 


Radio Editor of "Musical America”. 


Ronald F. Eyer, Editor of the Magazine’ 


(Left), and Harrison Knox, Tenor of the Show, Look On 





James Melton Receives the Texaco Star 

Theatre Award from Miss Eaton. A Scro!! 

for Alec Templeton Was Also Given on 
the Same Program 


above writer says it makes his blood 
boil. And Joseph Canepa, Jr.. of San 
Francisco, thinks it is “the limit. I 
turn on a program and expect to hear 
Mme. So-and-so from the Metropoli- 
tan sing ... an aria, and then to my 
deep disgust, Madame obliges with 
‘Saturday Night Is the Loneliest 
Night in the Week’.” 

“Only if it is done with restraint”, 
remarks Lois Minium of San Fran- 
cisco, and cites the Telephone Hour 
and the Boston Pops as good examples. 
She doesn’t care, either, for musicians 
acting as comedians. “We know they 
are human without their doing ridicu- 
lous things that make people laugh at 





Milton Cross Accepts the Scrolls for His 
Own and Four Other Awards to the 
American Broadcasting Company from 
Frances Quaintance Eaton, Associate 
Editor of "Musical America” 


EDITORS PRESENT AWARDS IN CRITICS RADIO POLL 


them, not with them”. 

O. M. Robertson of Amherst, Mass., 
writes an extensive letter which ends 
thus: “Woe is me, this became so in- 
volved that I’ve missed Lily Pons’s 
program! I should rewrite it 


. . . Along 


VACATION FOR PHILHAR- 
MONIC—CBS announces that the 
Philharmonic-Symphony will take a 
seven week vacation following its 
broadcast of Aug. 12. This will be 
the first time in three years that the 
men will have any extended rest from 
rigorous concert schedules all year 
around. The orchestra will return 
with the broadcast of Oct. 7, the first 
Sunday of the Winter subscription 
series. The Sunday afternoon spot 
will be taken over by the Columbia 
Broadcasting Symphony, directed by 


Bernard Herrmann and prominent 
guest-conductors, and will feature 
outstanding soloists. At least one 


American werk is promised for each 
of the seven broadcasts. Recent con- 
certs by the Philharmonic-Symphony 
have presented Rudolf Serkin playing 
Beethoven’s Fourth Piano Concerto 
on June 3, with Eugene Ormandy 
conducting his own transcription of 
Handel’s Concerto for Orchestra in 
D: on June 10 Eugene Ormandy 
conducted an all-Wagner program; 
Artur Schnabel played the Beethoven 
Piano Concerto No. 3 on June 17 
in an all-Beethoven program con- 





1. It long has been claimed for radio that it 3. 
has played a major role in developing a 
taste for good music among the masses of 
people who had no taste for it before. Can 


Matters of Opinion 


How Our Readers Voted 


Yes 38% 


you vouch for the accuracy of that claim 
from your observations in your own com- 


munity? 


Yes 94% No 6% 


2. De you think radio has done as much as it 
could, or should, in the development of new 
talent among performers and composers? 


Yes 29% No 71% 


Do you approve of mixed programs in which 
so-called “classical” and “popular” musical 
offerings are about equally divided? 


No 62% 


4. Do you approve of the current trend of 
serious musical artists into the field of light 


Yes 14% 


radio entertainment where they perform 
popular music, and are called upon to act as 
comedians or as masters of ceremonies? 

No 86% 
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but I’d much rather finish reading my 
Musicat AMErIcA”. What he has to 
say about mixing types of music caps 
the comment: “I don’t expect to wear 
shorts to the opera. ' like hot-dogs 
at picnics and caviar when I dine!” 


Radio Row 


ducted by George Szell; Mr. Szaell 
again conducted on the 24th. His 
program included Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 40 and Brahms’s Second Sym- 
phony. On July 1 Artur Rodzin- 
ski returned to the podium for the 
“Request of the Troops” program— 
“Eine Kleine Nachtmusik”, “Die 
Meistersinger” Overture and the Fifth 
Symphony by Tchaikovsky—all works 
selected by our fighting forces over- 
seas. 


NBC SYMPHONY PROGRAMS 
—The NBC Symphony, under the di- 
rection of Frank Black, had Joseph 
Fuchs as soloist on June 3. Mr. Fuchs 
played the Concerto for Violin and 
Orchestra by Lopatnikoff and the or- 
chestra presented Mendelssohn’s 
“Athalie’ Overture and “Les Pré- 
ludes” by Liszt. Lily Pons appeared 
on June 10, singing arias by Doni- 
zetti and Delibes and other numbers. 
Bobby LaMarchina, the orchestra’s 
young cellist, was the June 17 solo- 
ist, playing the Boccherini Cello Con- 
certo. Orchestral lists were heard 
on June 24 and July 1. An all-Grieg 
program featuring Ania Dorfmann as 
soloist in the piano concerto was given 
on July 8. 


MORE SUMMER SHOWS—A 
new half-hour program starring Risé 
Stevens, and titled the Risé Stevens 
Show replaces NBC’s Information 
Please on Mondays at 9:30 p. m., 
EWT, for 10 weeks starting July 2. 
A 29-piece orchestra under guest 
conductors will be on hand and each 
week a musical director from one of 
the leading movie companies will pre- 
sent the most popular music from his 
studio Another NBC Summer 
replacement is The Sigmund Rom- 
berg Show which features Mr. Rom- 
berg and orchestra with Robert Mer- 
rill the soloist (10:30 p. m., EWT) 
. . . Eileen Farrell and Sally Moore, 
both CBS discoveries who have been 
heard extensively on that network, 
have joined forces in a twice weekly 

(Continued on page 25) 
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Study of Programs Offered by 23 Organizations in All Parts of the 
Country Shows Beethoven, Brahms and Tchaikovsky as Perennial 
Leaders in Number of Performances—Brahms’s Second Symphony and 


Tchaikovsky’s Sixth Are Favorites 








By Ropert SAsin 


thing as a completely “average” sym- 
phony concert goer in the United States, 
one can construct such a being through analyz- 
ing the music which he hears, and draw some 
interesting conclusions from the statistics in- 
volved. The present survey covers the reper- 
toire of the regular subscription series of 23 
leading orchestras, in both large and small 
music centers during the past season. We find 
that the three favorite composers of our musical 
Everyman were Beethoven, Brahms and Tchai- 
kovsky, and that others whose music he most 
enjoyed were Mozart, Wagner and Bach. Of 
the latter-day masters, he preferred Richard 
Strauss, Ravel, Rachmaninoff and Debussy, 
with a healthy appetite for Stravinsky, Proko- 
fieff, Shostakovich, Sibelius, Hindemith and 
Villa-Lobos. American composers whose music 
he enjoyed in heartening quantity included 
George Gershwin, Aaron Copland, Samuel Bar- 
ber, William Schuman, Virgil Thomson and 
Morton Gould. But Roy Harris, Paul Creston 
and Harl McDonald ran the others a close race. 
Brahms’s Second Symphony and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sixth were the favorite symphonies, and 
the same two composers’ violin concertos also 
led the field of solo vehicic,. Two contem- 
porary works frequently heard were Hinde- 
mith’s Symphonic Metamorphosis on themes by 
Weber and Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony, 
which is still way ahead of his later ones in 
popular preference. It is plain that America 
loves the classics, but champions of modern 
music had cause to rejoice, also, for there was 
a marked increase in the percentage of new 
works played. Furthermore, 19% of the whole 
repertoire surveyed consisted of works by native 
American composers. 


TT thing as there is (fortunately) no such 


A Good Cross-Section 


This survey does not pretend to be exhaustive 
or definitive, but it does give a fairly accurate 
picture of popular tastes and musical trends. 
We can discern the effects of political happen- 
ings upon the repertoire, and the flurries of 
excitement that rise each year about certain 
new and sensational works. Some of the old 
favorites are played year in and year out with 
little change; others gradually disappear. Oc- 
casionally a conductor will do some crusading 
for a neglected or unknown composer, though 
this happens much less often than could be 
wished. 

The orchestras listed below offer a good 
cross-section of the country’s symphonic re- 
sources. They were chosen in widely separated 
regions and in communities of all types, in 
order to secure as varied a picture as possible 
of popular tastes. Those studied this year were 
the Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Grand Rapids, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis, NBC, National, New Haven, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco and Seat- 
tle Symphonies, the Cleveland Orchestra, the 
Columbus Philharmonic, the Kansas City Phil- 
harmonic, the Los Angeles Philharmonic, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra and the Rochester Philhar- 
monic. Many of these orchestras give special 
series, children’s concerts, radio broadcasts, 
popular concerts and other events, but for pur- 
poses of efficiency this survey is limited to the 
regular subscription series, with one or two 
exceptions which are explained. In Rochester, 
for example, the Philharmonic does not play as 
many works by American composers as it would 
if the city did not have the American Compos- 
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ers’ Concerts, which provide an ample supply 
of native music annually. Not to mention this 
fact would do an injustice to the orchestra. 
Some of the other orchestras have offered entire 
programs of American works as special events. 

Listing all of the performances of all of the 
works given in the subscription series of the 23 
orchestras we have chosen, we find a total of 
3,018 performances of 686 compositions by 230 
musicians. Of these 686 works, 130 were Amer- 
ican. And of the 230 composers represented, 80 
were native Americans. 

Beethoven still dominates the orchestral rep- 
ertoire, though other composers surpassed him 
in the number of performances given to single 
works. In the following list the figures in par- 
enthesis represent the total number of perform- 
ances of all the works played: Beethoven, 31 
works (211); Brahms, 15 works (154) ; Tthai- 
kovsky, 21 works (117); Mozart, 30 works 
(108); Wagner, 17 works (101); Bach, 30 
works (76); Strauss, 12 works (70); Ravel, 
13 works (58); Rachmaninoff, 8 works (50) ; 
Debussy, 10 works (50); Haydn, 16 works 
(50); Stravinsky, 10 works (47); Mendels- 
sohn, 11 works (45); and Prokofieff, 13 works 
(39). 

The leaders on the American wing were 
George Gershwin (17 performances); Aaron 
Copland and Samuel Barber (15 each); Wil- 
liam Schuman, Virgil Thomson and Morton 
Gould (14 each); Roy Harris and Paul Cres- 
ton (11 each); and Harl McDonald (10), with 
William Grant Still, Walter Piston, John Alden 
Carpenter, David Diamond and Lukas Foss 
following closely. Several American works 
were played on special programs and could not 
be listed for this survey. 

Individual works which were heard especially 
often, in addition to those already mentioned, 
were Brahms’s First Symphony (18 perform- 
ances), and Fourth Symphony (19), with the 
Third also at the head of the list with 18 per- 
formances; also Beethoven’s Seventh (18), 
Fifth (16) and Third (15) Symphonies. 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” Suite No. 2, al- 
ways a favorite, had 18 performances. Sho- 
stakovich’s Fifth Symphony (14), Strauss’s 
“Till Eulenspiegel” (13) and Kabalevsky’s 
“Colas Breugnon” Overture (12) were also 
among the leading works. Rachmaninoff, Pro- 
kofieff and some less familiar Russian composers 
all made program gains this season. Both 
Khatchaturian and Khrennikoff were repre- 
sented on programs, the former by his Dances 














| Contemporary Leaders | 
| The Top Twenty | 
| Foreign American | 
| Strauss Gershwin 
Ravel Copland 
| Rachmaninoff Barber 
Debussy Schuman 
Stravinsky V. Thomson 
| Prokofieff Gould 
| Shostakovich Harris 
Sibelius Creston 
Hindemith McDonald 
Villa-Lobos Still 





















A Survey of Our Orchestral Repertoire 


from the Ballet “Gayne” and Piano Concerto, 
the latter by his lst and 4th Symphonies. 

An all-request program given by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra at the end of its season is 
typical, and shows that the majority of the 
average symphonic audience is still firmly 
réoted in the 19th century, as far as musical 
preferences go. It consisted of Franck’s Sym- 
phony (selected for the first time in five years 
instead of Brahms’s First), the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Wagner’s “Tristan” and a Suite 
from Strauss’s “Rosenkavalier”. 

In concluding the writer must beg for the in- 
dulgence of the reader for it is quite possible 
that errors have crept into his calculations. The 
following table offers a survey of the repertoire 
of the 23 orchestras. The composers most fully 
represented are listed with the number of works 
played after each name. The figures in paren- 
thesis at the end represent the percentage of 
American works played: 


Baltimore Symphony, Reginald Stewart—67 
works played. Bach—/; Brahms—7; Tchaikov- 
sky—6. (11%) , 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzy — 80 
works played. Mozart—6; Beethoven—S; 
Brahms—4. (16%) 

Chicago Symphony, Désiré Defauw—150 works 
ail estioven—17 Mozart—9; Brahms—6. 
(10%) 

Cincinnati Symphony, Eugene Goossens—78 
works played. Tchaikovsky—6; Ravel—5; Bee- 
thoven—4. (13%) 

Cleveland Orchestra, Erich Leinsdorf and 
guests—S84 works played. Brahms—6; Beethoven 
—5; Bach and Rachmaninoff—4 each. (8%) 

Columbus Philharmonic, I[zler Solomon—32 
works played. Brahms—3; Haydn—2; Tchai- 
kovsky—2. (18%). 

Detroit Symphony, Karl Krueger—132 works 
played. Beethoven—12; Mozart—l1; Wagner 
and Tchaikovsky—9 each. (7%) 

Grand Rapids Symphony, Nicolai Malko—24 
works played. Tchaikovsky—2. (16%) 

Harrisburg Symphony, George King Rauden- 
bush—17 works played. Beethoven—2. (12%) 

Indianapolis Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky—40 
works played. Tchaikovsky — 3; Wagner — 3; 
Beethoven—-2. (20%) 

Kansas City Philharmonic, Efrem Kurtz — 37 
works played.. Beethoven—5; Mozart—3; Tchai- 
kovsky—3. (16%). 

Los Angeles Philharmonic, Alfred Wallenstein 
—63 works played. Beethoven—7; Brahms—5; 
Wagner—4. (11%) 

Minneapolis Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos— 
97 works played. Beethoven—6; Mozart —4; 
Rachmaninoff—3. (8%) 

NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini and Eugene 
Ormandy —58 works played. Beethoven — 18; 
Dvorak—3; Debussy—3. (3%) 

National Symphony, Hans Kindler—81 works 
played. Wagner—7; Bach—4; Beethoven—4. 
(14%) 

New Haven Symphony, Richard Donovan, 
David Stanley Smith and Hugo Kortschak—27 
works played. Mozart—3; Beethoven—2; Saint- 
Saéns—2. (24%) 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, Artur 
Rodzinski—156 works played. Beethoven—15; 
Mozart—10; Tchaikovsky—8. (9%) 

Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Ormandy—135 
works played. Beethoven—11; Wagner —8; 
Brahms—7. (11%) 

Pittsburgh Symphony, Fritz Reiner—72 works 
played. Wagner—6; Beethoven—4; Tchaikov- 
sky—4. (11%) 

Rochester Philharmonic, guest conductors—47 
works played. Tchaikovsky —4; Brahms—4: 
Beethoven—4. (13%) 

St. Louis Symphony, Vladimir Golschmann— 
71 works played. Beethoven—6; Brahms —5; 
Mozart—4. (14%) 

San Francisco Symphony, Pierre Monteux— 
80 works played. Beethoven—l1; Brahms—10; 
Bach—4. (8%) 

Seattle Symphony, Carl Bricken —34 works 
played. Brahms—4; Bach—3; Beethoven — 3. 
(11%) 
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Hritten Opera Has Premiere 


By Epwarp LOcKSPEISER 


LONDON 


HIGH-LIGHT in the London 
A musical season was _ reached 

when, after six years of exile, 
Sadler’s Wells, London’s indigenous 
opera, celebrated its return home with 
the world premiére of “Peter Grimes”, 
the new opera by Benjamin Britten. 
Written on a liberetto by Montagu 
Slater which is an adaptation of a 
poem by George Crabbe, the opera 
has quickly established itself as the 
most important achievement of the 
gifted young composer. 

The idea of an opera inspired by 
George Crabbe first came to Britten 
when he was in California at the be- 
ginning of the war. -He had read a 
broadcast talk by E. M. Forster on 
Crabbe, who came from the poor fish- 
ing-town of Aldeburgh in Suffolk, not 
far from Britten’s own birthplace at 
Lowestoft. The drab, mean lives of 
the Suffolk fisherfolk as described by 
Crabbe suddenly evoked the com- 
poser’s nostalgic sympathy and the 
idea of an opera remained in his mind 
until, on his way back to England, he 
met Koussevitzky who commissioned 
the work for performance at the Berk- 
shire Festival. Wartime conditions 
subsequently proved unpractical to 
give the opera its premiére in the 
United States and plans were accord- 
ingly made for its production at Sad- 
ler’s Wells. 

The libretto of an opera nearly al- 
ways provides a key to a composer’s 
mind, but the unusual features of the 
libretto of “Peter Grimes” are worth 
nothing from this viewpoint. As I 
see it, the problem of the librettist 
was to condense the episodic nature of 
Crabbe’s poem “The Borough” as to 
bring into salience the visionary, per- 
secuted character of the fisherman, 
Peter Grimes, and at the same time 
provide adequate scope for the com- 
poser’s powers of scenic description. 
A blend was therefore provided of 
scenic detail and psychological insight. 
It is not an opera based on vivid ele- 
mental passions; it is not an epic 
theme demanding an even more epic 
treatment. It is the equivalent in 
opera of a psychological essay set 
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Benjamin Britten 


Left: Peter Grimes 
(Peter Pears) Is Dis- 
covered Almost In- 
sane by Balstrode 
(Roderick Jones) 
and Ellen Orford 
(Joan Cross) and 
Told to Take His 
Boat to Sea and 
Sink It 


against the background of a Nine- 
teenth Century Suffolk village. 


Qualities of Britten’s Music 


Character study and pictorialism— 
these are, indeed, the remarkable qual- 
ities of Benjamin Britten’s music ever 
since his “Variations on a theme of 
Frank Bridge” brought him before an 
international public. Here was music 
clearly defined, sure in effect, sharply 
exteriorised and alert. Then came 
the “Sonnets of Michelangelo”; “Les 
Illuminations” (on the poems of Rim- 
baud), the “Hymn to St. Cecilia” and 
the “Serenade”. Britten signified a 
new and vital spirit. It was not music 
which remained in the notes on the 
paper; his vivid musical imagery 
jumped out at you from the score. 
From all these works it was clear that 
Britten not only had the gift of 
character-drawing and pictorial evo- 
cation; he had also the gift, still rarer, 
of throwing his conceptions into sharp 
relief. If he wrote with the feeling of 
a poet, he wrote also with the mind 
of an actor conscious of the fact that 
his effects must cross the footlights. 
These were gifts, it seemed, ideally 
suited for’opera—not grand opera per- 
haps, but opera embodying just those 
human and scenic elements which the 
libretto of “Peter Grimes” so admir- 
ably provides. 

The traditions, then, to which Brit- 
ten would aspire to belong are the 
traditions of Berlioz, of Moussorgsky, 
of Verdi and of Debussy. Now it 
would be wrong to suggest that Brit- 
ten has yet achieved anything com- 
parable in variety, scope or depth to 
the work of his predecessors. Any 
such comparison would merely serve 
to dwarf the success of a most re- 
markable first opera by a composer 
still in his thirties. Britten’s writing 
is eminently simple. His language is 
terse. But his fantasy is still con- 
tained. The characterization, too, is 
still timid. The main character of 
the opera—he is not in any sense a 
hero—is a lonely fisherman, Peter 
Grimes, persecuted by the towns- 
folk and himself a persecutor of his 
apprentices. In the last of the three 
acts, where Grimes, haunted and 
obsessed, loses control of his mind, 
something stupendous is called for. 


Britten portrays the scene by means 
of an unaccompanied recitative, ad- 
mirably poignant and bringing into 
relief the despairing inflections of the 
spoken word, but one is hardly con- 
vinced of the character’s insanity. El- 
len Orford, the middle-aged school- 
mistress who befriends and loves him 
has some beautiful arias, but for the 
operatic stage they lack opulence. 
Mrs. Sedley, the gossip and scandal- 
monger, full of 

Intrigues half-gathered, conversa- 

tion-scraps 
Kitchen cabals and 
haps 

is quaint and loquacious, but not 
quaint and loquacious enough. And 
so it is with the other characters sur- 
rounding Grimes—‘Auntie”, landlady 
of the local inn, Balstrode, the retired 
sea-captain and Bob Boles, the Metho- 
dist fisherman. They are not yet 
full-sized people. Much more suc- 
cessful, judged by the standard of 
operatic effects, are the highly de- 
veloped ensembles and, above all, the 
masterly writing for the chorus which, 
together with Grimes, plays the most 
important role in the work. The re- 
sounding wild cries of the crowd pre- 
ceding the man-hunt for Grimes and 
punctuated only by a mysterious note 
on the clarinet suggesting a fog-horn 
in the sea-mist rise to a climax, 
truly Mussorgskyan in its realism 
and intensity. 


nursery mis- 





Masterly Setting of English 


But when the list of critical re- 
proaches has been drawn up there re- 
main qualities which rank “Peter 
Grimes” as one of the most impor- 
tant English works of our time. Of 
these I should say the most significant 
is Britten’s infallible manner of set- 
ting English words to music. He 
finds again and again, throughout the 
opera, the true musical equivalent of 
English speech with all its implica- 
tions in inflection, with its inexhaust- 
ible variety of imagery. Here, surely, 
is just that union of speech and music 
that we have been waiting to see 
emerge in our national opera. It has 
been said that “Peter Grimes” may 
have the significance for ' English 
opera that “A Life for the Czar” had 
for Russian opera. That is a bold 





Act Il, Scene |, of Britten's Opera, “Peter Grimes". Ned Keene (Edmund Donlevy) 
Distributes Cudgels to the Villagers Who Are on Their Way to Grimes's Hut to 
Find Out the Truth About His Cruelty to His Apprentice 


‘“‘Peter Grimes’’ Performance Marks 
Sadler’s Wells’ Return to London 


statement which only subsequent 
works of Britten or his followers may 
justify. 

The production 
tribute to the occasion. Mr. Reginald 
Goodall conducted with inspiring 
authority ; the tenor, Peter Pears, long 
associated with Britten’s music, gave a 
most eloquent portrayal of Grimes; 
Ellen Orford was sung by Joan 
Cross, the leading soprano of the 
Sadler’s Wells company, and _ the 
scenery and costumes, unpretentiously 
recalling the 1830’s, were most admir- 
able conceived by Kenneth Green. 


was a_ worthy 





Triller Takes New 
Orchestra Post 


Charles Triller was elected chairman 
of the board of directors of the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Society recently, 
replacing Marshall Field, who resigned 
as chairman, but retained his post as 
president of the society. Mr. Triller 
had been vice-president and treasurer, 
as well as a trustee and guarantor of 
the society. Floyd G. Blair, who was 
assistant treasurer, is now treasurer. 
Ralph F. Colin and Lt. Comdr. Robert 
H. Thayer, both trustees of the soci- 
ety, have been elected assistant treas- 
urers. 

At the meeting of the board when 
Mr. Triller was elected chairman, Ar- 
thur Judson summarized the season’s 
finances and reported that the 1944-45 
net deficit of the society was about 
$29,000. but that the amount had been 
made up by private gifts and contri- 
butions. 





Hartford Company Offers 
Memorial Scholarships 

Hartrorp.—The Gary Manufactur- 
ing Company recently created a me- 
morial to former employees who died 
in this war, to take the form of em- 
ployee scholarships for the study of 
music at the Julius Hartt Musical 
Foundation in Hartford. Competitive 
auditions will be held in the plant. 
Winners will be given instruction in 
their normal leisure hours. Should 
the three awards scheduled for this 
year not be filled by employees, the 
competition will be opened to children 
of Gray workers. 
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Keystone View 


HE liberation of France, even 
more than the victory itself, 
caused profound repercussions in 
the French musical world. Midst in- 
describable excitement and tense emo- 
tion, and accompanied by spontaneous 
acts of self-sacrifice, the liberation of 
Paris came so suddenly that it seemed 
a miracle to those who had waited and 
hoped so long: for just that event. It 
was real, at last, and yet it seemed un- 
believable. 

Young musicians, as well as students 
and youths of all trades, jumped for- 
ward, seizing what arms were avail- 
able to attack the rear of the enemy, 
block the roads and disorganize the 
retreat. They were numerous, these 
young patriots, and scattered all over 
France. From the Paris Conservatory 
alone the following met their death 
during the liberation of the capitol: 
Michel Tagrine, violinist, who had 
often played at American Students’ 
gatherings just before the war; Jean- 
Claude Touche, organist; Yves Leval- 
lois, cellist ; Emile Brunet and Maxime 
Rapoport, violinists; Jean Mellet, 
trombonist; and Michel Morand, stu- 
dent of composition. In 1940 the con- 
servatory had already lost six students 
among whom was the exceptionally 
talented composer Jehan Alain. 

In the wake of the glorious progress 
of the armies civil life was turned over 
like sod for new planting. No longer 
did certain musicians have to hide be- 
cause of race, religion, or their refusal 
to “collaborate”. The opportunists and 
those who had profited under the Nazi 
administration had to remove them- 
selves quickly to back seats. When 
Paul Paray returned to resume his 
position at the head of the Colonne 
Orchestra he received an ovation of 
exceptional warmth and_ grandeur. 
Manuel Rosenthal, composer-conductor 
who had been forced into inactivity for 
four years was given the conductor’s 
baton at the French National Radio; 
Lazare Levy returned to his piano 
teaching at the Conservatory; Rey- 
naldo Hahn left his Monte-Carlo re- 
treat and was elected a member of the 
French Institute; Henri Busser, ousted 

the Germans from the direction of 
the Opéra-Comique, regained his in- 
fluence; a number of artists among 
whom were Reine Gianoli, Lotte 
Schoene, Lise Daniels, Ninon Vallin, 
Daniel Lazarus, André Levy and 
many others gave concerts to celebrate 
the liberation and to mark their return 
to the French capital. 

The momentum of enthusiasm car- 
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Gabriel Fauré, Whose 
Centenary Was Observed 
with a Festival, Com- 
memorating Him as a 
National Hero as Well 
as the Father of French 
Modernism 


ried with it a blossoming out of libera- 
tion marches and short pieces describ- 
ing just about everything concerning 
the allied armies from “debarcation” 
nocturnes to “jeep” scherzi. Musical 
confetti thrown precipitously during 
the grand parade. Gradually the emo- 
tion ceased bubbling over, people set- 
tled down to the grim business of win- 
ning the war, and musicians to clean 
house and produce good music. 


Mendelssohn and Dukas Restored 


Programs underwent radical trans- 
formations. Mendelssohn was imme- 
diately given a place of honor as well 
as Paul Dukas, whose works had been 
forbidden under the occupation. No 
Richard Strauss, Wagner, or singing 
in German for the moment. It is such 
a relief, after the long years, to be free 
from the ever-present Teuton! On the 
other hand, the French are making 
heroic efforts to sing in English and 
succeeding quite well. English folk- 
songs have been broadcast over the 
French radio, and American music, 
from pieces and songs by composers of 
Washington’s time (Alexander Rein- 
agle and Francis Hopkinson) to those 
of today, has been heard. A new mu- 
sical group, the “Société de Musique 
de Chambre”, produced entirely in 
Enelish Purcell’s “Dioclesian” in the 
Salle Gaveau under the direction of 
Roger Désormiére. The sweet odor of 
freedom permeated the concert halls 
which, though coal-less and dimlv 
lighted throughout the Winter, were 
heated by large audiences. 

Charged with particular significance 
was the celebration of the centenary of 
Gabriel Fauré’s birth. It was a happv 
accident that these concerts which had 
been carefully planned long in advance, 
were given in the week immediately 
following Victory Day and in conse- 
quence formed a sort of homage to a 
great national hero as well as gestures 
of reverence for the man regarded as 
the father of French modernism. 

Fauré’s Gallicism, resulting from 
aesthetic freedom rather than from a 
militant or calculated dogma, came at 
a time when Wagner’s giant influence 
threatened to overshadow all Europe. 
The purity, the liberty, the care to 
erase from his musical discourse all 
superfluous attributes which might 
have produced “effects”, the natural 
elegance whigh rises in his last man- 
ner to ‘denffded heights of austere 
beauty, characterize Fauré’s work as 

Featured in the celebration was the 


— Fauré Centenary 


Nazi- Banned Music Revived 
and English Songs Popular 


Marked 


By EpMuND J. PENDLETON ‘ 


Opéra’s revival of “Pénélope”, pro- 
duced with exceptional care under the 
baton of Francois Ruhlmann. The cast 


comprised Mmes. Juyol, Lefort, 
Ricquier, Saint-Arnaud, Almona, 
Hamy, Bonny-Pellieux, Couvidoux 


and Messrs. Jouatte, Cabanel, Rou- 
quetty, Etchverry, Deshayes, Cambon, 
Leroy. 

The “Pelléas et Mélisande” suite, the 
Ballade, played by Marguerite Long, 
and the Requiem figured on the pro- 
gram of the Conservatory Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting. Songs 
and chamber music were interpreted 
by Marguerite Long, Jacques Thibaud, 
Reynaldo Hahn, Charles Panzera, 
Maurice Vieux and Maurice Maréchal. 
Finally the National Orchestra under 
Manuel Rosenthal produced “Promé- 
thée’”’. At the Conservatory the students 
took part in a private concert and por- 
traits and manuscripts were on exhi- 
bition. 

A lecture-recital given by Priscilla 
Thierry, American violinist who had 
been interned at Vittel, and Henri 
Lauth, pianist, was notable among the 
unofficial celebrations of Fauré’s cen- 
tenary. The program comprised two 
violin and piano sonatas by the French 
master which Miss Thierry played by 
heart and with fine comprehension and 
pure style. Mr. Lauth commented in- 
terestingly upon Fauré’s “last man- 
ner”. 


Messiaen and Martinon Novelties 


Lifting a corner of the veil which 
hides the music of the future, yet in 
utter contrast both in sentiment and in 
means of expression, two new sym- 
phonic compositions by French com- 
posers were well received when they 
were performed for the first time by 
two major Paris orchestras this 
Spring. One, “Ascension” by Olivier 
Messiaen, organist at Trinity Church, 
was directed: by Charles Munch in the 
Champs-Elysées Theatre; the other, 
“Hymn to Life” by Jean - Martinon, 
violinist, was played under the com- 
poser’s own baton in the Salle Gaveau. 

What is extremely likable about 
these compositions is the fact that they 
both seem absolutely true to nature, 
thoroughly sincere, and closely reflect 
the composers’ personalities. The for- 
mer, sensitive, mystic and austere, in- 
spired by a religious subject, well be- 
fits an organist; and the latter, lav- 
ishly colorful, sensuously expressive 
and vigorous appears to be quite in 
keeping with a violinist’s temperament. 
This is no proof that an instrumen- 
talist must write in the style of his 
instrument—it sometimes just happens. 

“Ascension” is a symphonic suite 
comprising four parts, and in which 
are evoked prayers of the Christ to the 
Father and the sentiments of joy and 
hope expressed by the believers. It 
was composed originally for orchestra, 
from which an organ reduction has 
been made. The first part, “Glorify 
Thy Son,” is a kind of hymn, mystic 
and majestic, confined to the brass 
section with a few wood-winds only. 
Nevertheless, the melodic line, sus- 


Musicians Emerge into Light of Liberation 
as Paris Returns to Ways of Peace 


tained chiefly by the first trumpet, is 
subtle and extremely expressive. The 
austere limitation of the orchestral 
color, voluntarily imposed, heightens 
the nobility of the musical message. 
Alleluias of a “soul aspiring towards 
Heaven” expressed mainly by wood- 


winds are formed of long lines, serene : 


and somewhat archaic in character re- 
minding one of the elongated statues 
in the porticos of the Cathedral at 
Chartres. “Alleluias on the trumpet 
and cymbal”, forming the third part, 
afford an opportunity for the prophet 
to descend and mingle in the revelry 
of ordinary human beings clapping 
their hands for joy. The full orches- 
tra is here employed and _ spirited 
rhythmical patterns adopted; but the 
dignity of the subject keeps the music 
far from reaching bacchanal propor- 
tions. Ending the suite is a remark- 
ably fervent prayer orchestrated for 
strings alone. It would seem that here 
the composer has shown some of his 
finest writing. 


Messiaen’s Personal Style 


Messiaen’s style is personal, modern, 
and yet has roots stretching far back 
into Gregorian and Oriental modes. 
Although composed 11 years ago, the 
composer had to wait until this season 
for its first orchestral performance. 

The marvels of creation, wind and 
wave, mountain and sea, flesh and 
blood, life manifested physically, pain- 
fully, joyfully, rapturously, is what one 
senses in Jean Martinon’s “Hymn to 
Life”. No restraint is put on orches- 
tral effects in this tone poem; quite the 
contrary, every resource is exploited 
including the Martenot electrical waves 
and a well furnished percussion sec- 
tion. 

The opening measures, suggested by 
the composer’s own text, “Out of the 
four corners of silence, God created 
Life,” are amusingly suggestive. Ex- 
cept for a scarcely audible tremolo on 
the strings, the silence is literally de- 
picted out of which an uncanny far-off 
scream, a melodic fragment, and 
rhythmical tinkling gradually take 
shape, line, body, soul and become 
richly sounding music. Fire, enthusi- 
asm, and the joy of being alive are 
found in Martinon’s music and in his 
conducting. Precious qualities, which, 
when well disciplined and directed can 
produce works of real value. 

Martinon’s style has a parentage 
with that of Ravel, Roussel and in 
some degree with that of Honegger ; 
he has also ideas and means of his 
own. He won a warm reception both 
as conductor and as composer. 

A French festival of music organ- 
ized by the National Propaganda 


. Committee was held in Paris early in 


June. Four orchestras, those of the 
Conservatoire, the Colonne, Lamou- 
reux and Pasdeloup, gave concerts 
whose programs included Berlioz’s 
“Damnation of Faust”, Beethoven’s 
“Missa Solemnis” and several Mozart 
compositions. These were held in the 
chapel of the Versailles chateau. A 
young French conductor, André Gir- 
ard, presented the “De Profundis” of 
Lalande and the “Magnificat” of 
Blanchard, 18th Century composers, 
who had written both works for the 
Versailles chapel. 

Under the baton of Manuel Rosen- 
thal, the orchestra of the French Na- 
tional Broadcasting System was sched- 
uled to give a Hindemith festival. 
However, the project did not fail to 
arouse criticism on account of the ab- 
sence on any program of Darius Mil- 
haud. However, the orchestra planned 
to present for the first time in France 
Serge Prokofieff’s “Homage to Stalin”. 
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Dear Musical America: 


As often happens on crowded 
nights at the Lewisohn Stadium, 
chairs at the right of the table sec- 
tion were inched further and fur- 
ther out into the aisle, as spectators 
tried to get a better view of the 
stage. Soon there was no aisle. To- 
wards the end of the program, a 
soldier began to make his way from 
the front towards the center back 
exit of the section. Bent over dou- 
ble, in order not to obstruct the 
view, he crept and twisted towards 
his objective. Just as he passed one 
of the press tables he was heard to 
mutter : 

“What is 
course ?” 

Many of the civilians who have 
tried to get in or out of the throng 
that turns out for “big nights” at 
the Stadium would answer him 
heartily : 

Rad 


“You said it, brother! 
* cad * 


this—an obstacle 


“In no country of the earth are 
more beautiful voices to be found 
than we have in the United States. 
... ! Where have I heard this be- 
fore? Well, I have long since lost 
count. But it seems that the idea 
goes back the better’ part of a cen- 
tury. Anyhow, it appears to have 
been an accepted fact more than 
sixty years ago. Browsing during 
one of my spare moments lately 
through a dusty file of the publica- 
tion called “Music and Drama” 
which was, you will remember, a 
predecessor of “Musical America”, 
I ran across an article about vocal 
art in the United States which, 
though it appeared in December, 
1882, deserves to be reproduced. 
Its author was Karl Formes, a 
basso very eminent in his day. I 
have no doubt that even now there 
would be plenty of teachers pre- 
pared to attack or defend it. So just 
out of curiosity I shall reproduce a 
part of it and see if it brings reper- 
cussions of one sort or another from 
vocal teachers of our own day: 

“.. . Probably nowhere else are 
more voices ruined than in this very 
country. The connoisseur must, 
after becoming familiar with the 
existing conditions, ask the ques- 
tion: ‘Is the source of this evil to 
be sought in a false method or, per- 
haps, in the ignorance of vocal 
teachers ?’ I have discovered by my 
observations that, principally, the 
fault emanates from the incapacity 
of teachers. Almost every pianist 


July, 1945 


. +. gives singing lessons if the oc- 
casion presents itself. What this 
class of teachers really understand 
of the vocal art is exceedingly little. 
Possibly they can tell if the pupil 
sings too high or too low or if the 
pronunciation is good or bad. But 
of that which pertains to the ele- 
mentary tuition in the art of sing- 
ing these musicians know absolutely 
nothing. 

“Intonation, formation of the 
tone, vocalization and _ elocution, 
these four fundamental rules of the 
art are unknown to them. The 
classification of the registers, of 
such vital importance, is, for want 
of knowledge of the treatment of 
the voice, almost always wrongly 
applied. This is demonstrated by 
the innumerable broken voices 
which are to be found all over the 
United States. During the five years 
that I have been established in San 
Francisco as a vocal master I have 
found more than half the voices so 
broken and miseducated that I could 
not accept them. . . . The cause of 
this destruction of voices is prin- 
cipally that, in singing scales, not 
the least difference is made between 
high soprano, mezzo soprano, and 
contralto. These teachers begin on 
the middle C, continue up to the 
high C and force the voice down to 
A and G. 

“Now comes the method! One 
recommends Panseron, another Bor- 
dogni, a third one Garcia, etc. as if 
the vocal method could be learned 
out of books. 

“In order to be able to instruct 
the four elementary principles .. . 
the master must himself be a singer 
and must have had the advantage 
of a thorough instruction. The dif- 
ference between cultivating a voice 
and preparing a pupil to sing a part 
in an opera is certainly an immense 
one. . . . The solo master, the 
chorus master and also the conduc- 
tor may be perfectly competent to 
teach expression and cadenzas to 
the singers but before the pupil is 
advanced enough to take part in 
opera he must be thoroughly in- 
structed in intonation, formation of 
tone, vocalization, elocution and 
phrasing. And to be able to teach 
this it is requisite, besides being an 
accomplished artist, to have years 
of experience”’. 

Far be it from-me to take sides 
in this quaintly phrased contro- 
versial business! But I really should 
like to know how some of our con- 
temporary teachers of voice feel 
about it and whether a singing 
master of 1882 can still stir up a 
hornet’s nest in 1945. 

. ee 

Another story comes to me out of 
Dayton, where the recent opera sea- 
son is still lingering in memory. 
This one concerns Dorothee Man- 
ski, who sang the part of the Witch 
in the Saturday matinee perfor- 
mance of “Hansel and Gretel’”—it 
was her 300th time for this role, by 
the way. Mme. Manski, a delight- 
fully voluble and good-natured lady, 
as her former Metropolitan col- 
leagues will remember, had a six 
o’clock train to catch and was in 
quite a tizzy to get into “mufti”. 
She had already put off her false 
nose and her wig, and was into her 
traveling clothes when a_ knock 
came at her dressing room door. 
I'll let her tell the rest of it: 

“They say police waiting for me. 
I get so scared, knees shaking, ask 
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do they take me to jail, can’t go, 
have to catch train. Then Mr. 
De Pace calls, ‘Put on wig and 
nose, put on witch robe, come out, 
pupils waiting for you to sign 
autograms.’ 

“Autograms! Much relief. I get 
out in crowd— such crowd needs 
police to hold—and I sign auto- 
grams, autograms — wild but nice. 
All time signing autograms, I take 
off wig, take off nose, throw them 
and robe to somebody, sign more 
autograms, sign everybody pro- 
grams, get nice police, rush to 
train. I make it!” 

And she came right in to tell me 
about it when she got here. 

a Ss 


From Mrs. Lubov Keefer of Bal- 
timore comes a letter in defense of 
a program annotator in Omaha, 
whose elaborate explanation of Cho- 
pin’s Ballade in F minor aroused 
my sulphuric humor some time ago. 
Mrs. Keefer writes: “While the 
linking of the F minor Ballade with 
Adam Mickiewicz’s poem “Pan 
Budri” may not rest on more than 
a very fragile foundation, it has 
nevertheless been attempted, first of 
all by Cortot, and, more lately and 
from a very naive and illiterate 
angle by one J. Stan in “Les Bal- 
lades de Chopin”. The latter con- 
nects every theme of Op. 52 with 
some episode of the gay tale of the 
three warriors and their brides. 
Fantastic it may well be—and 
Ganche carefully refrains from an 
opinion on the subject—but the 
Omahan cites well known sources”. 

Well, despite the attempts that 
have been made, it makes the sparks 
fly out of my nostrils when “ex- 
planations” are tacked onto music 
after the composer is conveniently 
dead and unable to defend his music 
against such romantic and high- 
flown interpretations. Until some 
one shows me something from Cho- 
pin’s own hand connecting his 
heroic music with this sentimental 
ballad I remain unconvinced. Just 
the same, I am grateful to Mrs. 
Keefer for pointing out the sources 
of this particular attempt to add to 


the “Moonlight” Sonata classifica- 
tion of piano music. 
* * * 


Amy Ellerman, the well known 
voice teacher, writes me to ask if 
I didn’t inadvertently stick my fin- 
ger into the wrong pie. She notes, 
and with justice, that one of your 
copy-readers got a bit mixed up in 
a notice about her pupils’ appear- 
ances, which was printed in the last 
issue, and she wonders if my satanic 
pen were not at fault. I hasten to 
assure Miss Ellerman that it wasn’t 
I who made it seem that such con- 
ductors as J. Oscar Miller of the 
Chattanooga Music Festival, Gor- 
don Mason of the Scotia Octave 
Singers, William Heyne of the St. 
Louis Bach Society, Charles Davis 
of the Easton Oratorio Society and 
George Volkel, the organist of the 
last-named group, were pupils of 
hers and had been blithely singing 
in those respective towns. I can only 
extend my regrets to her and to the 
conductors for that imp of mine 
who surely must have been suffer- 
ing from the heat when he wrote 
that piece. 

There have been well known in- 
stances of conductors singing while 
they worked, and sometimes I think 
it might be a good idea for the 
podium boys and their soloists to 
change places and see how the other 
half lives, but far be it from me to 
do it on such a sweeping scale. 
Singers don’t usually suffer from 
the ambition which plagues instru- 
mentalists to wave a baton over 
their fellow instrumentalists—it is 
enough for them ordinarily to get 
up there and sing and leave the con- 
ductors to their own troubles. And 
Miss Ellerman would be perfectly 
right in insisting that she has 
enough to do without teaching con- 
ductors to warble. Not to mention 
organists, apologizes your 


—— 








Dell Season Begins in Philadelphia 


Mitropoulos and Guest 
Artists Applauded in 
Robin Hood Series — 
Ninety Musicians Form 
Orchestra 


PHILADELPHIA 


WICE postponed by rain, Robin 
Hood Dell’s 16th season finally 
began on June 20. The 90 musi- 

cians of the Robin Hood Dell Symph- 
ony—most of them members of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra — responded 
splendidly to the leadership of Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, principal conductor for 
the 1945 series. He is scheduled to con- 
duct 22 of the 28 concerts on a seven 
weeks’ calendar, the first musician in 
Dell history to have full authority in 
musical matters, for an entire season. 


The soloist for the inaugural con- 
cert was Dorothy Maynor, who de- 
lighted greatly by her vocal and inter- 
pretative artistry in “Leise, leise” from 
Weber’s “Der Freischiitz”: the Air 
of Lia from Debussy’s “L’Enfant Pro- 
digue”; Bizet’s “Adieu de L’Hoétesse 
Arabe” and “Depuis le jour’ from 
Charpentier’s “Louise”. Mr. Mitro- 
poulos guided the orchestra in master- 
ly accompaniments and the orchestral 
pieces were the conductor’s transcrip- 
tion of Bach’s organ Fantasia and 
Fugue in G minor, Ravel’s “Spanish 
Rhapsody” and Brahms’s C minor 
Symphony, all admirably performed. 


Romberg Plus Rain 


June 21 brought a “pop” concert 
with Sigmund Romberg on the podium. 
A crowd estimated at 10,000 or more 
turned out to welcome him but was 
quickly dispersed by rain which ended 
the concert before the second half of 
the Program‘and before Wilbur Evans, 
baritone, had a chance to sing. How- 
ever, the orchestra managed to get 
through Rossini’s “William Tell” 
Overture, Strauss’s “Tales from the 
Vienna Woods,” Turlet’s “Franch Na- 
tional March” and some music by 
Franz Lehar. Victoria Schools, 
American soprano of attractive pres- 
—_ ry en vocal endowments, 
aiso had a chance to sin 
rte: Nag g two of her 

The’* highlight of the concert on 
June 22 was Mahler’s Symphony No. 
1. Mr. Mitropoulos and the Dell in- 
strumentalists performed it magnifi- 





cently and a large audience received 


it enthusiastically. Haydn’s G major 
Symphony, No. 88, had an excellent 
performance as did Ravel’s “Introduc- 
tion and Allegro” for Harp and Or- 
chestra, with Marjorie Tyre as soloist. 
On June 23 Mr. Mitropoulos con- 
ducted a Russian program. The pro- 
gram included Kabalevsky’s “Colas 
Breugnon” Overture, Rachmaninoff’s 
“Isle of the Dead”, a suite from 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Le Coq d'Or” 
and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony. 
Eleanor Steber, soprano, scored as 
soloist on June 25 and André Kostela- 
netz made the first of the three appear- 
ances as guest-conductor. One of the 
foremost American singers of this day, 


Eleanor Steber 


Left: Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos, Principal 
Conductor for the 
Dell, and Dorothy 
Maynor, Opening 
Night Soloist 


Miss Steber employed her gifts with 
telling effect in “Ernani, involami” 
from Verdi’s “Ernani” Bachelet’s 
“Chére Nuit”, Johann  Strauss’s 
“Voices of Spring” and songs by Elsa 
Maxwell and others. 

Mr. Kostelanetz’ orchestral numbers 
comprised Kabalevsky’s Second Sym- 
phony, Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
Suite No. 2, and a Ballet Suite by 
Grétry-Mottl. 

The concert of June 26 was devoted 
to Beethoven. The “Leonore” Over- 
ture No. 2 opened the program and 
the rest of it contained the “Eroica” 
and the Fifth Symphonies. A-large 
assemblage greeted Mr. Mitropoulos 
with ovations. WILLIAM E, SMITH 
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Cleveland Pops 
Attract Thousands 


CLEVELAND.—Huge audiences have 
gathered at the tables which are set 
on the ground floor and in the bal- 
conies in Public Hall to hear the 
Pop Concerts of the Cleveland Sum- 
mer Symphony under Dr. Rudolph 
Ringwall. Soloists have included 
Hollace Shaw, soprano, at the opener 
June 2, Donald Dickson in a D-Day 
anniversary program, Wednesday, 
June 6; Beryl Rubinstein, pianist, Sat- 
urday evening, June 9, playing the 
Grieg Concerto; Conrad Thibault, 
baritone, Wednesday, June 13; Joseph- 


ine Antoine, soprano, Vladimir Sha- 
vitch, pianist, and the Cleveland Luth- 
eran A Capella Choir, Saturday, June 
16; Hertha Glaz, contralto, Wednes- 
day, June 20; Eunice Podis, Cleveland 
pianist, in the Liszt E Flat Concerto, 
Saturday, June 23; Tossy Spivakov- 
sky, violinist, in the Tchaikovsky Con- 
certo Wednesday, June 27, and Henry 
Pildner, pianist, in the Gershwin 
“Rhapsody in Blue” and the Hruby 
Brothers Brass Quartet, Saturday, 
June 30. 

The series extends through July 
under the management of Harold J. 
Miskell for the Musical Arts Associa- 
tion. ELMoreE BACON 
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“Alas, Poor Wilbur!" Says Sigmund 
Romberg (Below), Commiserating with 
Wilbur Evans, Who Was Prevented 
Conductor 
Time 


from Appearing with the 
by Rain at 


Intermission 





Twilight Series 
Opens in Detroit 


Derroit.—A variety of music was 
afforded by the first three concerts of 
the Summer Twilight Series of the 
Detroit Symphony sponsored by the 
Grinnell Foundation of Music. 


Dinah Shore opened the series June 
20 with the orchestra under direction 
of Valter Poole. Songs by Rodgers 
and Hart, Gershwin and others afford- 
ed the younger set much pleasure. The 
orchestra played numbers by Verdi, 
Offenbach, Tchaikovsky and Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. 

June 23 marked the return of Joseph 
Gingold, the Orchestra’s concertmas- 
ter, in the role of soloist. Numbers by 
Wieniawski, Massenet, Kreisler and 
others were heard, some with orches- 
tral accompaniment provided by Val- 
ter Poole, others with piano backing 
by Henry Kolbe. 

The following Thursday, Paul 
Whiteman guest-led an all-Gershwin 
program, with singer Kay Armen and 
pianist Earl Wilde. These concerts 
were played at the University of De- 
troit stadium. 

The Detroit Symphony, incidentally, 
has moved its offices from Masonic 
Temple to the former Wilson theatre, 
renamed Music Hall. Many musical 
activities of the Orchestra are being 
planned at its new home, including 
television broadcasts and phonograph 
recording. ie «A 
Chopin Contest at De Paul 

Cuicaco.—The De Paul University 
School of Music is sponsoring an Inter- 
American Chopin contest for pianists. 
The finals will be held in Chicago in 
May, 1946. The major award will be 
$1,000 and an appearance with an un- 
specified major orchestra. A _ board 
of governors will operate the contest, 
consisting of Sergei Tarnowsky, Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Felix Borowski, Désiré 
Defauw, Arthur C. Becker and Olin 
Downes. c. 





Detroit Opera Association 
Presents “Show Boat” 
Detroir.— The final production of 
the Civic Light Opera Association dur- 
ing the 1945 season was Jerome Kern’s 
“Showboat”, given at the Masonic 
Auditorium from May 29 through 


June 4. Included in the cast were 
Norma Terris, Lansing Hatfield, 
Ralph Dumke, 


Sammy White and 
Kenneth Spencer. S. K. 
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Kindler Launches National Symphony 


Summer Series at Watergate 


Carl Sandburg Narrator 

at Victory Concert—Cas- 

ton First Guest Leader— 

Dickson and Grainger 
Soloists 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

QO: June 17, the National Sym- 


phony launched its Summer 

season at the Potomac Water- 
gate with a “victory” concert “in 
gratitude for victory in Europe and 
in hope of a speedy and final victory 
in Asia.” A crowd estimated at 8,000 
heard Hans Kindler and his men in 
a program on which the Big Four 
of the United Nations were repre- 
sented: England by Vaughan Wil- 
liams’ “Seventeen Come Sunday”; 
France by the Adagietto and Faran- 
dole from Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” 
Suite; Russia by Shostakovich’s Polka 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave”; 
and the United States by Aaron Cop- 
land’s “A Lincoln Portrait”, with as 
narrator the distinguished Lincoln 
biographer, Carl Sandburg. Inevi- 
tably, Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
was on the program which could 
hardly have been called a “victory” 
concert without it. 

After the intermission, Mr. Kind- 
ler gave the audience a dramatic in- 
terlude when he introduced the four 
young daughters of the Steenburghe 
family who he said had done valiant 
work for the Underground in their 
native Netherlands. They defied the 
Nazis in the Dutch town of Tilburg 
where long ago was born the tune 
“See How Strong” which Mr. Kind- 
ler has arranged for orchestra. Be- 


Monee neeneneceanieeenneneny 


fore the girls made their appearance, 
his men played the arrangement. 

The conductor was also on the 
podium for the balance of the week’s 
concerts, making three in all, more 
than Dr. Kindler customarily conducts 
at the*start of the Summer. On 
june 20, Percy Grainger was the solo- 
ist. He played that perennial favor- 
ite, the Tchaikovsky B flat minor 
Piano Concerto. Without orchestral 
accompaniment, he also did the Sibel- 
ius Romance in D flat and Liszt’s 
Second Hungarian Rhapsody. For the 
other items on the evening’s program, 
Kindler chose his own arrangement 
of a Corelli suite; LaSalle Spier’s 
transcription of a Scriabin etude; the 
Strauss waltz, “Vienna Life”; the 
overture to Mozart’s “The Impres- 
ario” and the first Washington per- 
formance of Henry Cowell’s “Liberty 
Reel.” 


Donald Dickson Soloist 


Donald Dickson, baritone, was the 
soloist on June 22, making his first 
appearance with the National Sym- 
phony. He sang the “Per me Giunto” 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” and the 
Brindisi from Thomas’ “Hamlet.” His 
light popular numbers included Rich- 
ard Rodgers’ “Time for Making 
Songs,” Peter de Rose’s “I Heard a 
Forest Praying”, and Gershwin’s “A 
Woman is a Sometime Thing”. The 
purely orchestral portion consisted of 
Mozart’s “Haffner” Symphony, Ber- 
lioz’s “Marche Hongroise,”’ Weber’s 
“Invitation to the Dance” and the 
Overture to Wagner’s “Die Meister- 
singer.” 

Saul Caston, now permanent con- 


Me 





ductor of the Denver Symphony, made 
his debut at the Watergate on June 
24. He is scheduled to occupy the 
podium for six successive concerts. 
For that first concert, he had Dor- 
othy Maynor as his soloist in Lia’s 
aria from Debussy’s “The Prodigal 
Son”, an aria from Massenet’s “Héro- 
diade”, and in Dvorak’s “Songs My 
Mother Taught Me”, Richard Strauss’ 
“Serenade”, and Rummel’s “Ecstasy”. 
Mr. Caston’s program included also 
Beethoven’s First Symphony, the 
Overture to Weber’s “Oberon”, Cha- 
brier’s “Espana” and Johann Strauss’ 
“Pizzicato Polka” and “Geschichten 
aus dem Wienerwald”. 

At the National Gallery, Mr. and 
Mrs. Benno Rabinof were soloists for 
June 14 and 24. On the first Sunday, 
Mrs. Rabinof as Sylvia Smith played 
a piano recital which included her own 
“Two Charades based on American 
Folk Tunes.” On June 24 the dis- 
tinguished young violinist had his wife 
for his accompanist. Mr. Rabinof 
played Vivaldi’s Suite in A; Mozart's 
Rondo in G; Wieniawski’s Concerto 
in D minor; Vieuxtemps’s Rondino; 





Left: Hans Kind- 
ler and Carl 
Sandburg at the 
Washington Wat- 
ergate Before the 
First Concert. 
Right, Saul Cas- 
ton, Guest Con- 
ductor 








Percy Grainger Donald Dickson 


Sarasate’s “Song of the Nightingale” 
and other works of similar character. 
AupREY WALZ 





Reginald Stewart 
Vacations in Canada 


BaLtTimoreE.—After having appeared 
as guest conductor with the Detroit 
Symphony Reginald Stewart left for 
an extended vacation in Northern 
Quebec. He will return to Baltimore 
on Sept. 15 and resume his duties as 
director of the Peabody Conservatory. 


F. B. 





Cincinnati Summer Opera 


Opens Another Season of Lyric Drama 


“Traviata” with Albanese 
and Kullman Is First 
Offering of Series 


CINCINNATI 


HE 24th season of grand opera, 

presented by the Cincinnati Sum- 
mer Opera Association, opened June 
24 with a production of Verdi’s “La 
Traviata”. Licia Albanese, Charles 
Kullman, and Francesco Valentino 
were perfectly matched in the leading 
roles. The chorus was that of the 


Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera 





Rehearsing for “Traviata”: from the Left, Mildred Ippolito, 
Francesco Valentino, Charles Kullman, Wilfred Engleman, 
Licia Albanese and Louis D'Angelo 
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companies. The orchestra, selected 
from the Cincinnati Symphony forces, 
has played opera for many years under 
the guidance of Fausto Cleva, artistic 
director of the Chicago Opera. 

Thus it can easily be seen that the 
performances are to be uniform in ex- 
cellence. The opening performance 
was sold out. Miss Albanese, Mr. 
Kullman and Mr. Valentino shared 
equally in the honors of the evening. 
After the third act Mr. Cleva and 
Oscar Hild, managing director of the 
Cincinnati Summer Opera, joined the 
principals in a sixth curtain call. 

Artists scheduled for the season in- 


clude Licia Albanese, Thelma Altman, 
Christina Carroll, Vivian Della Chiesa, 
Ina De Martino, Lily Djanel, Marita 


Farell, Coe Glade, Mildred Ippolito, 
Selma Kaye, Jeanette MacDonald, 
Doris Marinelli, Gertrude  Ribla, 


Stella Roman, Kerstin Thorborg, As- 
trid Varney, Arthur Carron, Fran- 
cesco Curci, Jacques Gerard, Frederick 
Jagel, Charles Kullman, John Arthur 


McCormick, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Franco Perulli, Armand Tokatydn, 
Stefan Ballarini, John Brownlee, 


George Czaplicki, Wilfred Engelman, 
Angelo Pilotto, Martial Singher, Alex- 
ander Sved, Lawrence Tibbett, Fran- 
cesco Valentino, Carlos Alexander, 
Salvatore Baccaloni, Louis D’Angelo, 
Carlton Gauld, Virgil Lazzari and 
Nicola Moscona. 

The ballet is under the direction of 
Lillian Moore. Conductors include 





Musical Director Fausto Cleva, in His Twelfth Year at the 
Zoo, Leads His Orchestra Through Its Paces for the Open- 
ing Night of the Cincinnati Opera Season 
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Managing Director Oscar F. Hild Shows 


George Schick, Conductor, How It 
Works at the Zoo Opera House 


Fausto Cleva, George Schick, Paul 
Breisach, Nicholas Rescignio and An- 
tonio Del Orefice. 

All of the performances are given 
in the Pavillion located in the gar- 
dens of the Cincinnati Zoological So- 
ciety. The setting is fine, although 
the Opera Company is somewhat han- 
dicapped by the size of the stage. 
About 4,500 people can be accommo- 
dated in the Pavillion. Over two- 
thirds of the seats are under cover. 

The list of operas for the season in- 
cludes two performances each of “La 
Traviata”, “Otello”, “Barber of Se- 
ville”, “Le Bohéme”, “Aida”, “Car- 
men’, “Samson”, “Rigoletto”, “Mar- 


tha”, “Tosca”, “Don Pasauale”, “Il 
Trovatore’, “Faust”, “Cavalleria”, 
“Tanhauser”, “Romeo and _ Juliet’, 


“Mignon”, “Pagliacci” and repeats of 
favorites for the final week. The sea- 
son runs from June 24 to August 4, 
with Monday as the rest night. 


Howarp W. HEss 
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Gershwin Film 


ARNER Brothers’ “Rhapsody in 

Blue”, which had its Broadway 
premiere at Hollywood Theatre on 
June 27, is filmdom’s second excursion 
into musical biography, and rumor has 
it that this type of picture promises to 
become epidemic if the box office gives 
the “go” sign. It will be a good sort 
of epidemic to have, provided succeed- 
ing pictures are as good as the present 
one. 

The first of the series was “A Song 
to Remember”, based on the life of 
Chopin. It was a beautiful production 
with a lot of fine music (naturally) ; 
but as biography it was fanciful, 
sugary and utterly misleading. “Rhap- 
sody in Blue”, which, of course, is the 
life of George Gershwin, is not so 
beautiful; nor is it so continuously 
rewarding musically. As biography, 
however, it is far superior. It is large- 
ly factual. Except for an absurdly 
modern and streamlined conception of 
Manhattan’s extinct Aeolian Hall and 
some misplaced shots from an apart- 
ment window in Paris, the settings are 
authentic. The detail of story is 
elaborate and generally accurate. Any- 
one becoming acquainted with Gersh- 
win for the first time through this 
picture would get a fair and reliable 
document of his life. 

The story runs from the humble 
flat of the Gershwin’s on New York’s 
East Side, where the advent of the 
family’s first piano started the boy on 
his career, through the days of song- 
plugging, the writing of musical shows, 
the sensational Whiteman concert in- 
troducing the “Rhapsody”, the sojourn 
in Paris, the Hollywood period and 
the tragic, too-early demise. Since 
many of Gershwin’s associates are still 
alive, they have been given the unique 
opportunity of protraying themselves 
in the film. Among these are Paul 
Whiteman, Oscar Levant, Al Jolson, 
George White, Rouben Mamoulian, 
Anne Brown, Hazel Scott and Tom 
Patricola. Mr. Levant plays the Con- 
certo in F and several other works 
for the piano. Miss Brown, beautiful 
and warm voiced, sings the “Summer- 
time” sequence from “Porgy and 
Bess”. 

The role of Gershwin is played by 
Robert Alda, a new-comer to the 
screen, who bears a striking resem- 
blance to the composer and does a 
splendid job of exhibiting his taciturn 
character. Brother Ira is played by 
Herbert Rudley. Other principals in- 
clude Alexis Smith, Joan Leslie and 
Charles Coburn. 

As. originally produced the picture 
contained 29 of Gershwin’s composi- 
tions, 18 of which received feature 
treatment. This abundance gave ex- 
cellent representation to 
poser’s music, but it made the pro- 
ceedings fatiguingly and even cloying- 
ly long. The continuity and dramatic 
crescendo have been vastly improved 
by extensive pruning, as the picture 
now stands, though it still runs con- 


the com- 


Has First New 





George 
Above, Anne Brown, 
in a Scene from 
“Porgy and Bess” 
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siderably over stand- 
ard feature length. In 
sum, it is an impres- 
sive, though sometimes 
over - sentimental, hu- 
man saga, and it is a 
significant contribution 
to the history of Am- 
erican music. 


(Robert Alda) 





York Showing 








Plays the Rhapsody with 


Paul Whiteman 





At a Party to Welcome George Home from France. 
Oscar Levant at the Piano; Behind Him, Joan Leslie, 
F. E. Charles Coburn and Julie Bishop 





“Porgy and Bess” Heard in Swiss Premiere 


Stylized Production Cre- 
ates Profound Impres- 
sion—Actors Dyed Blue 


— EORGE GERSHWIN’S “Porgy 

and Bess” received its European 
premiere at the Ziirich Opera Festival 
Weeks recently. Thus the Stadtthea- 
ter adds yet another to those first per- 
formances which have helped to make 
musical history. It was under the 
management of Dr. Schmidt-Bloss, it 
may be recalled, that Hindemith’s 
“Mathis der Maler” and _ Berg’s 
“Lulu” also had their first hearings. 
With the choice of “Porgy and Bess” 
the Stadttheater direction made _ it 
plain that it wished to give expression 
to those sympathetic ties which bind 
the little European democracy of 
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Switzerland with the great republic 
of the United States. It should be 
said at once that the production was 
an honor to the Ztrich Municipal 
Theatre and a triumph for Gershwin’s 
inspired work. 

The distinguished Ziirich music 
critic, Dr. Willi Schuh (editor of the 
Schweizerische. Musikzeitung) has 
thus commented on the special prob- 
lems which the Negro opera of 
Gershwin’s presents the European 
stage: “The Ziirich Stadttheater as- 
sumed with the production of ‘Porgy 
and Bess’ a particularly stimulating 
task precisely because the European 
spectator is mot intimately familiar 
with the Negro world and the Amer- 
ican theatre. Hence the management 
found itself confronted with certain 
problems almost impossible to solve. 
To imitate the ‘Negro style’ is a fruit- 
less undertaking, for it is a question 
that rests in the blood. It is easiest, 
perhaps, to grasp the significance of 
the ‘Songs’, (the individual solo num- 
bers) in which elements of Negro 
music mingle with the elements of 
European music. On the other hand 
the elements of the dance, as well as 
the essence of the Negro ‘Spiritual’, 
are difficult to capture. Thus the 
regisseur has to resort to far-reach- 
ing experiments in stylization”. 

The production mounted by Direc- 
tor Schmidt-Bloss, with stage pic- 
tures by Professor Ludwig Kainer, 
sought primarily to invest the brutal 
incidents of the opera with an atmos- 
phere of unreality precisely by means 
of stylization; and in this fashion to 
emphasize in the strongest degree the 
human values of the action. One of 


the most striking features of this 
stylization was Kainer’s idea of plac- 





Moscow Hails Premiere 
Of Gershwin Opera 

AKING the catfish walk in their 

stride and “I Got Plenty of Noth- 
ing” in full voice, the renowned Stan- 
islavsky Opera players, supported by a 
chorus of 50 from the Moscow theatri- 
cal society, introduced a Soviet pro- 
duction of George Gershwin’s “Porgy 
and Bess” before a delighted American 
and Russian audience in Moscow, May 
14. Details of the opening were con- 
tained in a cable received by Russian 
War Relief. 

No less a critic of modern music 
than Shostakovich viewed the perform- 
ance and pronounced it “magnificent,” 
despite handicaps of inadequate scen- 
ery, costuming and orchestral support. 
Latsy Olakh, drummer of Moscow’s 
popular jazz band—which introduced 
“Rhapsody in Blue” to Russian ears— 
and a pianist substituted for an orches- 
tra. 

Resemblances to Mussorgsky and to 
the folklore quality of many Russian 
productions were remarked by Shosta- 
kovich and other musical notables 
present. 





ing on the stage Negroes not really 
black but rather dyed a deep blue, 
thereby conveying the impression of 
a wholly fantastic fable. In the big 
folk scenes and, particularly, in the 
gripping prayers, rhythmical mass 
movements were introduced with much 
success and, in conjunction with 
Gershwin’s powerfully expressive 
music, acquired an immense effective- 
ness. 

The deep impression created by 
Gershwin’s opera was furthered by 
the excellent vocal and dramatic ac- 
complishments of the performers. 
This was the case, first and foremost, 
with Desider Kovacs, as Porgy—a 
truly gripping and human figure. Ad- 
mirable impersonations were furnished 
by Claire Cordy, as Bess, Christine 
Eftimiades, as Serena, Andreas 
Boehm, as Crown, and Laszlo Csabay, 
as the demonic Sporting Life. Vic- 
tor Reinshagen, who conducted, over- 
came in brilliant fashion the numer- 
ous rhythmic problems and main- 
tained a strong grasp on soloists and 
ensembles. Wit REIcH. 


Tanglewood Soloists Anneunced 


Soloists at the Bach and Mozart 
Festival to be given under Serge 
Koussevitzky at Tanglewood, Lenox, 
Mass., on the three Saturday after- 
noons and Sunday evenings of July 
28-29, Aug. 4-5 and Aug. 11-12, will 
include Alexander Borovsky, Alex- 
ander Brailowsky, Robert Casadesus, 
Lukas Foss, Abram Chasins and Con- 
stance Keene, pianists. Others to be 
heard in solo functions are William 
Kroll and Richard Burgin, violinist; 
A. Veisse and Jean Lefranc, violists : 
Georges Laurent, flutist, and Fernand 
Gillet, oboist. G. M.S. 
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Hans Busch 


$-Sgt. Hans Busch, 
Who Is at Work in 
Italian Opera Houses 
as Stage Director 


E NTERING the 
Army as 
strictly G.I. in 
fact, in his own 
words “trying to 
keep away from 
Special Services 
for which I was 
earmarked,” S-Sgt. 
Hans Busch now 
ands himself back 
it his pre-war job 
—operatics. The 
son of the noted 
conductor, Fritz 
Busch, had _pro- 
duced opera, often 
with his father, in 
many countries, and is now stationed 
in Italy, where he is having a good 
deal to do with opera affairs. At the 
Teatro Verdi, in Florence, he recent- 
ly staged “Don Pasquale”, “Traviata”, 
“Forza del Destino” and “Carmen”. 
The title role in the last-named was 
sung by Edwina Eustis, who has been 
overseas for the USO for more than 
a year. 

Sgt. Busch is also stage director at 
the Opera Reale in Rome and is su- 
pervising the reconstruction of La 
Scala in Milan. It is hoped that the 
opera house can be reopened in De- 
cember. A_ recent dispatch from 








Staging Opera in Italy 


Milan noted that Mrs. Wally Castel- 
barco, daughter of Arturo Toscanini, 
presented a check for a million lire 
towards this purpose. 

When the United States entered the 
war, Sgt. Busch, by that time in this 
country, wanted to enlist, but had to 
wait until his citizenship papers came 
through and be drafted. He has been 
overseas two years, first with AMG, 
then with the Allied Commission. It 
was at Florence that he had his first 
tryout as a conductor, in 1933. He 
is now working in Rome and Florence 
with such conductors as Tullio Serafin 
and Vittorio Gui. 





Navy Lieutenant Discovers 


Active Concert Society on Leyte 


By Lt. Davi R. Rosertson, 
U.S. N. R. 


Net beg my first day in the Philip- 
pines I have carried’ on an inten- 
sive search for native music and musi- 
cians. For several months the re- 
wards were meager—an occasional 
meeting with small groups of guitar 
pluckers and singers in the many vil- 
lages which dot this island. Then, 
quite by chance, I met a native violin- 
ist in the small village of Tolosa, on 
the war-famed island of Leyte. This 
chance meeting proved the basis of an 
interesting story. 

I was on one of my numerous excur- 
sions to the village. Having traversed 
the main street and found little of in- 
terest I was just on the verge of re- 
turning to the highway and my base 
when I heard the unmistakable strains 
of violin music emanating from a 
nearby hut. Moreover, I found myself 
listening to the first movement of the 
Mendelssohn concerto! I soon located 
the source of the music and in a few 
minutes had introduced myself to the 
performer, a young native lady named 
Victoria Romualdez. In the usual 
gracious Filipino manner I was invited 
to join the group being entertained in 
the home. For the next thirty minutes 
or so I listened to some very unusual 
four-part choral renditions, and to vio- 
lin music which represented the work 
of leading native composers. 

During an impromptu intermission 
in the rehearsal Miss Romualdez dis- 
covered that my particular interest in 
the music emanated from the fact that 
my own occupation as a civilian was 
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that of a musician and teacher. So for 
another hour I attempted to fill re- 
quests for violin music, requests which 
ranged from Drdla to the Brahms con- 
certo. Aided by the stimulating influ- 
ence of some excellent rice wine which 
was served at regular intervals through- 
out the afternoon we became great 
friends. Our musical jamboree began 
to assume the character of a convivial 
evening of chamber music back in the 
States. 

Unless one has actually seen a typi- 
cal Filipino village it is difficult for 
him to attach great significance to such 
a discovery as I made that afternoon. 
Streets are narrow dirty paths. The 
tiny huts, made from bamboo and palm 
leaves, are jammed together like so 
many ant hills. Dogs, pigs, chickens, 
carabao, and half-naked children roam 
the streets. That is my reason for 
great surprise and delight in discover- 
ing such individuals as Victoria Romu- 
aldez and her friends. 

Miss Romualdez is a graduate of the 
University of the Philippines in 
Manila. As a student she majored in 
both educafion and music. The family 
name is an important one in the Philip- 
pines. One uncle was formerly mayor 
of Manila. Another uncle, the Hon- 
orable Norberto Romualdez, was once 
Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Philippines, in addition to 
being a musician of note. Some of my 
American friends will no doubt recog- 
nize him as the compiler of native 
songs which later appeared in a Silver- 
Burdett series of public school man- 
uals, edited by Osburne McConothy, 


(Continued on page 18) 





Extensive Damage to Bayreuth Shrines 


Revealed in Service Man’s Letter 


HE most categorical account 
published to date in this country 
of the damage suffered by the town 
of Bayreuth in the closing days of the 
European war is contained in a letter 
to Musica America from Sgt. Wil- 


liam Van Houten, of the Fourth 
Armored Division. The missive, 
which follows, was sent when the 


writer was stationed in Susice, Czech- 
oslovakia. 

“In the April 25th issue of MusIcaL 
AMERICA, I read with much interest 
Mephisto’s article on Bayreuth, the 
Wagner Festival Theatre and Villa 
Wahnfried. This article was partic- 
ularly interesting in view of the fact 
that for a week or more, during the 
latter part of April, my organization 
was billeted in what is left of Bay- 
reuth, which, I can assure you, is very 
little. 

“From the building in which I had 
occasion to work and live during this 
period, I could see the trees that sur- 
round Villa Wahnfried. The grounds 
were put ‘Off Limits’ to all troops 
and civilians, except for certain hours 
when, under military guard, one was 
permitted to go through the house— 
both the older building and the. newer 
wing built, I believe, by Siegfried. 
Unfortunately, neither part of the 
house escaped the ravages of war—a 
direct hit from a bomb or an artillery 
piece hit the rear of the house, blow- 
ing away the corner which, I under- 
stand, was Wagner’s concert hall; the 
debris from the two floors has fallen 
upon the piano upon which he did 
much composing, so I am told. The 
other piano, presented to him by 
Steinway and Sons and so engraved 
above the keyboard, still remains in 
good condition in the drawing room 
of the house. The concussion did no 
good as far as the pitch is concerned 
but other than that there seemed no 
irreparable damage done. From top 
to bottom of the entire house books, 
pictures, papers, etc., are strewn about 
the floors; a beautiful copy of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ with gold-edged pages was in 
excellent condition, as were portfolios 
of photographed original scores. It 
was most heartrending to view this, 
especially for one who loves Wagner 
and all that he stands for in the world 
of music. You can appreciate my sen- 
timent, I’m sure. 


Festival Theatre Unharmed 


“Now about the Festival Theatre— 
it came through unscathed, though 
nothing short of a miracle saved it. 
The railroad you speak of was demol- 
ished and the yards and streets in 
the general area are piled high with 
rubble of bombed and shattered build- 
ings. Still, the Festspielhaus stands 
on the crest of the little hill untouched. 
The greatest thrill of all my musical 
career before entering the service, and 
I can almost say worth the sorrow of 
these past four years because of not 


being able to study and further myself, 
was to stand on the stage of the Festi- 
val Theatre and sing to a group of 
soldiers gathered there, of a Sunday 
morning, in the presence of the Al- 
mighty, the insignificant ‘Holy City’ 
by Adam. Backstage there were 
pieces of a ‘Meistersinger’ set, the cos- 
tume rooms were filled with all the 
many accessories needed in the operas 
and in one of the dressing rooms, there 
were crates and crates of scores. My 
accompanist, Sgt. Douglas Davies, 
played the Pilgrim’s Chorus on the 
one manual organ above the stage—ii 
had to be pumped by hand and by the 
time he completed his rendition, there 
were a couple of very hot and weary 
“pilgrims”. 

“You mention, in your article, the 
opera house of the Margraves. I 
could only find its location on a dia- 
gram of the city—physically, I am 
sure it is not standing as everything 
in the square is completely demol- 
ished, yes, even to the vulgar Nazi 
monument, which was located on the 
main street heading towards the Fes- 
tival Theatre, only on this side of the 
canal. How I wish I might have 
seen Bayreuth before all this destruc- 
tion—since I can remember, I have 
heard and read of Bayreuth, Villa 
Wahniried, the Opera House. Inci- 
dently, the graves of Richard and Co- 
sima were intact and covered with 
green ivy, as if nothing had ever hap- 
pened. 

“May I say that ever since I left the 
States nearly a year and a half ago, 
spending nearly a year of that time 
here on the Continent, I have been 
keeping up with the musical world 
through Musica. AMERICA, sent to 
me by friends—words cannot express 
what it has meant through all these 
dreary months to escape for a few mo- 
ments now and then back into the 
world of loveliness and music—keep 
up the good work; your magazine is 
tops”. 





Some Questions to Be Asked 


Set. Van Houten’s letter leaves a 
few details open to question. Former 
visitors to Bayreuth may wonder ex- 
actly what our correspondent means 
by “the new wing” of Villa Wahn- 
fried added, as he believes, by Sieg- 
fried Wagner. There were as late as 
1934 at least two sizable garden 
houses (one built, indeed, by Sieg- 
fried) to the right and left of Wahn- 
fried but not actually attached to the 
famous villa. The statement that a 
bomb or a shell “hit the rear of the 
house which was Wagner’s concert 
hall”, and that “the debris of two 
floors had fallen on the piano upon 
which he did much composing” must 
be somewhat enigmatic to persons 
who visited Wahnfried before the war. 
One would like to know if by “Wag- 


(Continued on page 34) 
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Who Is An American 
Composer—and When? 


HEN the New York Music Critics’ 
Circle set itself the task of making 
annual awards for outstanding scores by 
American composers, it ran head-on into the 
perplexing and thorny problem of who and 


what is an American composer. Anybody 
born and reared in the United States who 
subsequently writes music is, clearly, an 
American composer. No problem there. 
But what about the foreign-born who comes 
to America in adulthood, takes out papers 
and becomes a naturalized citizen? And 
what about the native born American who 
betakes himself to other shores to live and 
practice his art? (There have been so few 
instances of the latter situation that the ques- 
tion is virtually academic. ) ' 

After due deliberation, the critics came up 
with the simple pronouncement that any 
composer who is a citizen of the United 
States, regardless of the circumstances of his 
citizenship, is ipso facto, an American com- 
poser. Thus Arnold Schonberg, a man past 
70, who came to this country less than 10 
years ago, and recently has taken out citizen- 
ship papers, becomes, under the critics’ in- 
terpretation, an American composer. Stra- 
vinsky, Hindemith and several other com- 
posers who have adopted the United States 
as their place of residence presumably will 
receive the same designation when their 
naturalization becomes effective. 

Like most rules of thumb, this dictum is 
more expedient than it is intelligent. We are 
certain that Messrs. Schonberg, Stravinsky, 
Hindemith, et al., would be the first to re- 
cognize the absurdity of their position in the 
critics’ categories. If these men are Ameri- 
can composers, then Beethoven was a China- 
man. 

We intend no disrespect. We honor these 
men as contemporary masters of creative mu- 
sic and we are delighted that they have elect- 
ed to make their homes among us. But why 
not accept them for what they really are? 
Why not accept them as distinguished Aus- 
trian and Russian and German musicians 
and quit trying to tag them with a gratui- 
tous and illusory domestic label? The gen- 
tlemen themselves undoubtedly would feel a 
good deal more comfortable if we did. 


ATIONALITY in art is something 

more intricate and profound than the 
mere accident of citizenship or residence. 
Chopin lived much of his adult life in Paris. 
Does anyone suggest that he was a French 
composer? Handel and Johann Christian 
Bach lived and worked mostly in London. 
Are they British composers? And what 
about Gluck, Meyerbeer, the younger Scar- 
latti, Liszt and any number of other ex- 
patriates one might mention? Do compos- 
ers, like chameleons, take on the color of 
any locality in which they may’ happen to 
find themselves ? 

We think not. Artistic nationality is the 
sum of the individual’s inheritance, his edu- 
cation and social up-bringing, the traditions 
and customs and patriotic impact of the en- 
vironment of his formative years and, finally, 
the reaction of the creative imagination to 
these factors in maturity. It is all a matter 
of background, and nationalism in art usual- 
ly is an unconscious manifestation. Bohus- 
lav Martinu, with his background of life in 
an ancient Czech village, could no more 
write music like New York-born William 
Schuman than Roy Harris, raised on the 
western plains, could write music like 
Vaughan Williams. 
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Another thing to be considered in this in- 
discriminate bundling is its possible effect 
upon American music itself. True, there is 
no American School of composition, as such. 
All styles and widely differing academies of 
thought are represented among our native 
composers. Nevertheless, in recent years, 
American music has begun to emerge as an 
entity, with a certain profile and distinguish- 
able character of its own. There is now a 
distinctly American rhythm; there is also an 
American tempo, and certainly an American 
instrumentation. There also seems to be a 
vague outline of an American ideology. 
These factors go to make up an idiom. For- 
eign musicians do not work in this idiom, 
nor would they want to, probably. They 
have their own well developed idioms with 
which they, as well as the public, are perfect- 
ly satisfied. Any attempt to inject these 
composers or their works into the crystalliz- 
ing American movement would serve mere- 
ly to fog the whole concept of that move- 
ment and to confuse the public and even the 
American composers themselves, perhaps. 


MERICA needs an indigenous art. It 
l \ seems on the threshold of birth. Let’s 
not complicate the issue at this late hour. 





Is It the Music, 
Or Just the Humidity? 


HERE are two schools of thought 

about Summer music programs. There 
is the school, represented by the New York 
Stadium Concerts, which believes in fol- 
lowing the orthodox Winter season format 
with only occasional derelictions in the di- 
rection of informality. Then there is the 
school, in which the Boston “Pops” are pre- 
eminent, which eschews all conventionality 
and seeks deliberately to make its Summer 
activities as unlike those of the Winter as 
is possible within the confines of good taste. 


There is something to be said for the 
viewpoint of the formalists. They begin 
with the premise that great music is no less 
great in hot weather than in cold. And 
they pay their patrons the compliment of 
assuming that intelligent appreciation of the 
best literature also has nothing to do with 
mercury readings. So they do not hesi- 
tate to present soloists in complete con- 
certos, to buttress these with complete sym- 
phonies, lengthy tone poems or suites and, 
in general, to serve up a sweltering evening’s 
fare in a style hardly distinguishabie from 
a subscription program in the regular sub- 
scription series. There are a few conces- 
sions. Entire evenings, occasionally, will 
be given over to distinctive music of a light 
character. There are Victor Herbert nights, 
Gershwin nights, Romberg nights, Strauss 
nights and Kern nights. And in the standard 
repertoire, the music chosen is likely to rep- 
resent almost exclusively the “popular clas- 
sics” where Tchaikovsky’s ‘“Pathetique”, 
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A Former Ohio Choir Boy Returns to a Familiar 

Setting. Donald Dame of the Metropolitan Re- 

hearses with the Columbus Boys’ Choir for a 
Concert Appearance 





Beethoven’s Fifth, the Wagner overtures, 


the Bruch Concerto for violin, etc., are the 
familiar staples. 


“T° HE “Pop” concert people do things dif- 

ferently. The latitude of musical selection 
ig much broader with them. Complete sym- 
phonies and concertos, unless their playing 
time be unusually brief, almost never are 
given, and there is a tendency to lean over 
backward in the effort to avoid standard 
items from the regular repertoire. Novel- 
ties of all types, including jazz, “trick” 
pieces and popular ballads, are ever welcome 
and they are mixed, without fear or favor, 
among the more august works to make a 
potpourri in which there is something for 
every taste and degree of musical apprecia- 
tion. 

In Boston, in Cleveland and in one or 
two other cities, the cafe atmosphere is in- 
troduced. Individual tables are provided, 
@ la boulevard, where patrons may nibble 
snacks and sip cool drinks while listening 
to the music. Emphasis is more on pleas- 
ure and relaxation than on aesthetics and the 
music becomes one of several ingredients 
in an evening of patrician entertainment. 

Both of these conceptions have their 
points, but it seems to us that the ‘‘Pops”- 
cafe idea has a little the edge. First of all, 
it appeals to a far bigger segment of the 
general public. Second, it: provides per- 
formance opportunities for a considerable 
body of music which never gets played 


(Continued on page 17) 
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CHOOLS and colleges throughout the coun- 

try have conferred many honorary degrees 
on musicians during the past month. The 
Chicago Musical College has given the degrees 
of Doctor of Music to Edward Johnson, gen- 
eral manager of the Metropolitan, and Irene 
Dunne of the films. . Gustave Haenschen, 
conductor of NBC’s “American Album of 
Familiar Music”, has been awarded the same 
degree by Ithaca College. .. . Howard Hanson 
of the Eastman School is the recipient of the 
degree of Doctor of Letters from Keuka Col- 
lege. . . . Howard College conferred a Doctor 
of Humane Letters upon Paul Robeson — his 
fourth academic degree. . Carlton Cooley, 
violist of the NBC Symphony, has been honored 
with a Doctor of Music Degree from the Phila- 
delphia Musical Academy. ... In Cincinnati 
doctorates were conferred upon Andre Koste- 
lanetz by the Conservatory and upon George 
Dasch of Northwestern by the College of Music. 


William Hain has been engaged to sing at the 
Fauré Festival at Harvard next Fall. On Nov. 
27 he will sing “La Bonne Chanson” and 
“L’Horizon Chimérique”, and on Nov. 30 will 
assist in the first performance in this country 
of “Pénélope”. .. . E. Power Biggs completed 
his 1944-45 season with appearances in May as 
soloist at two Bach festivals, in St. Louis and in 
Bethlehem. 


A new composition, Variations on a Theme by 
Purcell for cello and piano, has been completed 
by Pvt. Victor Babin. The work will have its 
first performance next season in New York 
played by Nikolai and Joanna Graudan. 
German-born Lotte Lehmann recently became 
an American citizen in Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia where she makes her home. . . . Potts- 
ville, Penna., was able to contribute $250,000 to 
the Seventh War Loan Drive, through a bene- 
fit recital given by Lansing Hatfield in the high 
school auditorium. Mr Hatfield’s services were 
voluntered to help the high school students meet 
their original goal of $100,000. 


Recent engagements filled by Suzanne Sten 
have included appearances in Cincinnati with 
Percy Grainger, a recital in Indianapolis where 
she sang Brahms’s Alto Rhapsody, and as guest 
soloist on “Great Moments in Music”... . J A 
coast to coast tour of 50 concerts with the Na- 
tional Operatic Quartet has just been completed 
by Jess Walters. Mr. Walters has sung leading 
operatic roles this season with the New York 
City Center Opera, in Oakland and in New 
Orleans. Next Fall Mr. Walters will tour the 
East in Wagner’s production of “Rigoletto”. 


Biruta Ramoska will appear as a soloist in 
Beethoven’s Ninth with the New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony at Lewisohn Stadium on 
July 25 and 26. Previous to her Stadium appear- 
ance, Miss Ramoska toured the Mid-west and 
was featured with the Detroit Symphony... . 
After a brief absence Harriet Henders is re- 
turning to the concert stage. Miss Henders will 
be heard in recital in Baltimore on Oct. 27... . 
During the last two weeks of June Dorothy 
Kirsten appeared at the Starlight Opera in 
Dallas. Following a group of radio broadcasts 
and a concert appearance in New Orleans, she 
will sing in operas in Mexico City, Montreal 
and Toronto. 


Luboshutz and Nemenoff, who have stopped 
booking for next season after 60 concert dates 
have been signed, are to be heard three times 
this Summer. On July 15 they will play the 
Mozart Double Concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic - Symphony (broadcast over 
CBS); on July 30, the Mozart and Harl 
McDonald Concertos from New York’s Lewi- 
sohn Stadium; and on Aug. 5 they will be solo- 
ists with the NBC Symphony... .. At present 
Andor Foldes, pianist, is on a concert tour that 
will take him across the country and will in- 
clude dates in California, Washington and Min- 
nesota. At the University of California Mr. 
Foldes’s program will feature the new Bela Bar- 
tok Sonata. . . . Still another pianist, Jacques 
Abram, who has just received an honorable dis- 
charge from the Army after three years of ser- 
vice, announces that he plans to give a Carnegie 
Hall recital on Jan, 7, 1946. 


Florence Mercur has been booked for a two- 
month coast to coast tour which is to begin 
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What They Read 20 Years Ago 


MUSICAL AMERICA for July, 1925 

















Feodor Chaliapin with Nathaniel Finston at a Rehearsal of "Traviata". One of Series of Sunday Noon 
Attractions Presented with the Apollo Musical Club by Mr. Finston for the Chicago Theater 


What Became of Them? 

Five string quartets have been unearthed in 
the library of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. They were written for Lord Berg- 
hersh afterwards Earl of Westmorland, the 
founder of the academy. 

1925 


Wrong Again! 

Various rumors have been current concern- 
ing the completion of the orchestration of the 
last act of Puccini’s “Turandot”. It has now 
been definitely ascertained from first-hand 
sources that this work has been entrusted to 
Zandonai., 





the second week of November. The pianist will 
tour the East one week after she returns from 
the West Coast late next January. A New 
York recital in Town Hall is slated for March 
31, 1946. . . . Rudolf Firkusny left New Yor 
early in June for South America where he will 
play in Argentina, Brazil, Peru and other coun- 
tries. This is the pianist’s third tour of Latin 
America. ... The dance trio composed of Jane 
Dudley, Sophie Maslow and William Bales is 
spending the Summer in Warrensburg, New 
York, presenting their entire repertoire and 
working out new material for next season’s 
tour. 
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DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


In New York, Anyway 
“In America,” declares Artur Bodanzky, “as 
nowhere else in the world, people sometimes go 
to concerts three times a day.” 
1925 
In the Right Direction 
The first decisive step in the direction of re- 
placing thoughtless drill in practising was taken 
by J. S. Bach who abolished the prohibition of 
the use of the thumb. 
1925 
The Crystal Ball 
When the blare and din of the jazz band 
finally subsided at the Rivoli Theater, the sooth- 
ing strains of three excellent violins floated 
over the audience like a benediction. . . . For- 
tunately, the jazz craze is expending itself. 





FROM OUR READERS 








Germany, 1 June, 1945 
Dear MusicaL AMERICA: 

I am anxious to renew my subscription for two 
years more to MusicaL America, which I consider 
the most interesting musical magazine anywhere. 

It has been one of the best imaginable morale- 
builders for me. The past eight months I have 
been serving with the Seventh Army in Germany 
and have been a long time in the front line. In 
whatever spare time I have had I have been read- 
ing Musica, America and forgetting for a short 
time the hardships I have been undergoing. 

With best wishes to Musrcat AMERICA, 

Pvt. Guido V. Sgambelloni 
Co. K 398 Infantry, APO 447 





Music or Humidity 
(Continued from page 16) 


otherwise under: similar auspices. Third, 
it relieves the austerity of Winter programs 
and permits of a period of digestion which 
actually whets the appetite for heavier fare. 
Finally, we are not wholly convinced that 
the ability to assimilate the subtler and more 
profound art is not somewhat impaired when 
heat and humidity are racing each other into 
the upper brackets. Sufficient unto the sea- 
son, we suspect, should be the music thereof. 
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AN OLD FRIEND 
Giuseppe De Luca, Formerly of the 
Metropolitan, with His Wife and Sgt. 
Charles Reading at the De Luca Home 
in Rome 





Music in Leyte . 
(Continued from page 15) 


Otto Miessner and others prominent in 
school music. 

From my new friends I learned that 
a benefit concert was being prepared 
as part of a coming religious festival 
peculiar to the village of Tolosa. In 
due time my interest led me to become 
a patron for this event. It was to fea- 
ture leading artists of the island under 
the auspices of the “Tolosa Cultural 
Concerts Society”. Organization and 
production of the concert was under 
the direction of Miss Romualdez and 
a young woman lawyer who holds a 
position as Federal Judge on the 
island of Leyte. 

Anyone who remembers the Chau- 
tauqua era in America will note a sim- 
ilarity in the concert presented in To- 
losa. The “auditorium” was nothing 
more than a rickety tin roof held up 
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by a few sturdy bamboo poles. Mother 
earth provided the floor. Seats were 
tiny combination desks and benches 
borrowed from the local elementary 
school. Many of us found our chins 
and knees in close collaboration 
throughout the program. The stage 
was a simple series of planks on a 
rough foundation of bamboo. A high 
fence of bamboo and coconut tree leaf 
enclosed the auditorium area. 

The program itself was a_ variety 
show reminiscent of the old Chautau- 
qua circuits. Included on the program 
were piano, violin and vocal soli, a 
mixed chorus, a short musical play en- 
titled “An Kalindingan’—a_ typical 
Filipino scene, and a band borrowed 
from one of the U. S. Army units sta- 
tioned nearby. A small upright Stein- 
way (also borrowed from the Army) 
lent scant prestige to the occasion. 
Alas, there was no magician to com- 
plete the entertainment! ~~ 

The native pianists showed the high- 
est degree of training. Their selections 
were drawn from the standard litera- 
ture common to many of our lighter 
progra in the States—Balakirew’s 
“Lark”, Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Capric- 
cioso”, and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 10. 
Miss Romualdez showed the result of 
decent violin schooling in her perform- 
ance of Kreisler’s “Praeludium and 
Allegro”. The vocal soli and choral 
numbers were for the most part com- 
positions by prominent native musi- 
cians—Santiago, de Feuntes, Buado, 
and Aguinaldo. There was an unde- 
niable tinge of the Spanish influence in 
these compositions. 

The audience was a curious mixture 
of American and Filipino peoples and 
styles. Both Army and Navy men 
were in evidence, also members of the 
Philippine Constabulary. The impor- 
tance of the occasion had brought lead- 
ing citizens from all the nearby vil- 
lages, the men dressed in neat white 
linen or cotton suits, the ladies resplen- 
dent in their colorful formal gowns. 
The audience was attentive and en- 
thusiastic. 

My first explorations into the realm 
of Philippine music were discouraging 
and disappointing. With the concert 
of the “Tolosa Cultural Concerts So- 
ciety” and the association with those 
responsible for its presentation, my 
attitude changed to one of admiration. 
The excellent Universities in Manila, 
and the Federal schools in many of the 
larger islands in the Archipelago are 
producing well-trained musicians and 
teachers. They in turn are pioneering 
for music in hundreds of the small 
islands of the Philippines. The situa- 
tion, still in elementary stages, is one 
worthy of our admiration and support. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—Before the war Lt. 
Robertson was on the extension staff of the 
Juilliard Graduate School, operating as head 
of the Hendrix College Music Department 
and conductor of the State Symphony in 
Little Rock, Arkansas. 





Manila Symphony 


Resumes Concerts 


Ruined Church Is Back- 
ground for “Eroica” and 
“New World” 


General Walter Krueger’s Sixth 
Army» troops were still exterminat- 
ing Japs from sections of Manila, 
and the ruins of the city were still 
smouldering, when Dr. Herbert Zip- 
per, a native of Vienna, who had been 
a prisoner of the Nazis in the no- 
torious Dachau concentration camp 
and is now conducting the Manila 
Symphony, started rehearsals for a 
series of concerts to entertain the 
troops on Luzon. 

The first concert was given on May 
9, at seven o'clock. The place was 
the ruins of Santa Cruz church. The 
program consisted of Beethoven’s 
“Eroica” and Dvorak’s “New World”! 
The army turned on five searchlights 


to illuminate the church. The beams, 
reaching far into the clouds, were a 
beacon for soldiers to follow. 

High ranking officers, enlisted men, 
Wacs, Red Cross workers, Nurses and 
Philippine civilians, made up the au- 
dience. The large body of white clad 
musicians presented an impressive pic- 
ture. The players numbered 77, in- 
cluding four American Sixth Army 
servicemen and one Australian naval 
reserve officer. 

In spite of the poor acoustics of 
outdoor playing and the damp 
weather, plus the fact the orchestra 
had not played together for three 
years, the men performed skillfully. 
The strings are excellent. The winds 
need reinforcement and more confi- 
dence. In time, the Manila Sym- 
phony should rank among the best. It 
was founded in 1932. The list of hon- 
orary members includes the names of 
Mrs. Douglas MacArthur, and Mrs. 
Sergio Osmena. Mrs. Benito La- 
garda is the board president. 

The war had scattered the musi- 
cians to the winds. Fourteen mem- 
bers had died or were killed. Many 
are still fighting in the hills of Luzon 
as guerrilas. Some laid down their 
arms temporarily to take their place 
on the platform. Sixth Army troopers 
Corporal Robert Gibson, of Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and Sergeant Earl J. 
Smith Jr., of Almeda, Calif., dashed 
from guard duty to rehearsal and back 
to their posts. 

Other American members of the 
orchestra are Lieutenant Robert 
Kurka, first violin, and Private First 
Class, Morris Kirshbaum, cello. The 
Australian member is Lieutenant Hor- 
ace Sampford, RANVR. 





Music Revived 
in Pilsen 
Capt. Edward Snowdon 


Tells of Opera and Or- 
chestra Performances 


In a letter to Musitcat AMERICA 
dated June 8, Capt. Edward W. Snow- 
don, associate of Charles L. Wagner 
before the war, describes the renais- 
sance of musical life in Pilsen, Czecho- 
slovakia, where his company is now 
stationed. Snowdon, who was pro- 
moted to a captaincy on May 1, was 
instrumental in reviving the Pilsen 
Philharmonic and re-establishing radio 
broadcasting. Capt. Snowdon writes : 

“Things have quieted down a lot 
lately and the sabotage is definitely 
under control here, so I can take a 
few minutes to write you the musical 
side of V Corps’s occupation (perhaps 
liberation would be the better word) 
of Pilsen and western Czechoslovakia. 

“T’ve had the occasion to talk with a 
good many of the people who seem to 
know most of what has gone on in 
music here lately and as nearly as I 
can make out the opera and concerts 
continued during the war years but 
under pretty difficult conditions and a 
forced lowering of their standards. 
Most of the players in the Pilsen Mu- 
nicipal Opera orchestra and the Pilsen 
Philharmonic were also employed in 
some part of the immense Skoda Ar- 
manment plants during the day. In 
spite of this, the opera kept up a sched- 
ule until the Fall of ’44 when our rapid 
advances put an end to everything cul- 
tural in German-occupied Europe. 
The principal works in their reper- 
toire were Smetana’s ‘The Bartered 
Bride’, ‘Dalibor’, and ‘The Kiss’ and 
Dvorak’s ‘Rusalka’. ‘Jacobin’, how- 
ever, could not be given because of its 
nationalistic ending, so it will have its 
first performance in over six years 
here in Pilsen on next Wednesday, 
Tune 13. The early Wagner operas, 


‘Tannhauser’, ‘Lohengrin’ and ‘Rienzi’ 
were given from time to time but ‘Tris- 
tan’ and the ‘Ring’ could not be given 


because they could not get the voices 
to do them well. 

“Everyone says that Marta Kraso- 
va, the mezzo-soprano who was with 
our Wagnerian singers is the leading 
Bohemian singer, but reports are con- 
flicting as to just how well she is 
singing nowadays. Some say she gave 
a magnificent recital here about six 
months ago, and others say her voice 
is a little tired. There is a lovely 
lyric soprano at the National Thea- 
tre in Prague about whom everyone 
speaks most enthusiastically. She is 
a Doctor of Philosophy as well as 
an attractive artist. Her name is Mi- 
lada Jiraskova. She is said to excel 
in roles in “La Traviata” and “La 
Boheme”. People here also speak well 
of another singer from the National 
Theatre of Prague, a tenor named V. 
Blahutt. So far, the Russians have 
not wanted too many Americans with- 
in their lines so I have not yet been 
able to hear either of these two. 

“On the orchestral side, the perma- 
nent conductor of the Pilsen Philhar- 
monic is Frantisek Preisler, an or- 
ganizer and teacher of considerable lo- 
cal repute. He has 70 professionals 
and fine amateurs. During one re- 
hearsal I watched, a postman came in, 
took off his mailbag and cape and 
took up his double bass. One half 
of this organization worked at the 
Skoda plant before our bombers put 
an end to that. The opening concert 
they gave quite naturally was devoted 
to Smetana’s “MaVlast” in its entire- 
ty. During the vears of their “pro- 
tection” by the Nazis they were not 
allowed to play the last two move- 
ments, “Tabor” and “Blanik” because 
their commemoration for the old Bo- 
hemian-Hussite army was too patriotic 
for delicate Nazi nerves.” 
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Patricia Travers 


Nicolai Malko 


Grant Park 


Season Opens 


Malko Conducts New 
Orchestra — Ravinia 
Begins Series 


Cuicaco. — The newly organized 
Grant Park Symphony conducted by 
Nicolai Malko gave its first Summer 
concert on June 27. Patricia Trav- 
ers, violinist, was the soloist. She 
played Bruch’s Concerto in G minor. 
The orchestra, which was somewhat 
rough in spots, played Shostakovich’s 
First Symphony, the “Prince Igor” 
dances by Borodin and the Prelude to 
“Die Meistersinger”. Mr. Malko 
maintained firm control of his forces 
and the amplifying system showed 
vast improvement over past seasons. 

Percy Grainger, pianist, was solo- 
ist on June 28 and July 1. At his 
first concert, Mr. Grainger gave the 
initial performance of Morton Gould’s 
“American Concertette No. 1”, alert 
and lively in content and handled 
with vivacity and humor by the solo- 
ist. He also played Liszt's “Hungari- 
an Fantasy”. The second night he 
played Grieg’s Concerto in A minor. 
and several of his own compositions. 

Lucille Meusel, coloratura soprano, 
was soloist on June 1, with P. A. 
Cavallo’s Symphonic band. 

Frank Miller, cellist, and Oscar 
Chausow, violinist, now on duty at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
were soloists at the opening concert 
of the Chicago Symphony under Dé- 
siré Defauw at Ravinia Park on June 
30. Artur Rodzinski, conductor of 
the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, was the guest conductor on 
July 3, at Ravinia. 

The newly christened. Chicago Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, formerly the 
W-G-N Symphony, gave its first con- 
cert under its new name with Henry 
Weber conducting on June 12. The 
program included Dvorak’s “Scherzo 
Capriccioso”, the Overture and Bac- 
chanale from “Tannhauser”, and Wie- 
niawski’s Second Violin Concerto, 
with Raphaele Spiro as soloist. Ru- 
dolph Ganz formally conferred the 
new title on the orchestra. 

CHARLES QUINT 





Elizabeth Jeffries 
Sings in Chicago 
Cuicaco—Elizabeth Jeffries, so- 
prano, was soloist at the dedicatory 
organ recital in the Servite Fathers’ 
Church of the Assumption in Chicago 
recently. In the “Seraphic Song”, by 
Rubinstein, the alto soloist was Jean- 
nette Marchetti. Two groups of 
organ numbers by Dr. Graziano Sal- 
vador followed. Miss Jeffries was 
heard in Curto’s “Regina Terrae” and 


Hummel’s “Alma Virgo”. 
M. McL. 





Irene Jessner Joins 
Friedberg Management 


Irene Jessner, soprano, of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association, has 
joined the Annie Friedberg manage- 
ment, and will be heard next season 
in concert and recital throughout the 
country. 
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Spring Recitals 
Varied in Chicago 


Choral Groups, Singers 
and Instrumentalists Are 
Heard 


Cuicaco—Spring recitals have been 
given by Nancy Carr, soprano, at 
Kimball Hall; Richard Pick, guitar- 
ist, who appeared as soloist with the 
Pullman Choral Society, and Robert 
Weede, baritone, as soloist, with the 
Girls’ Glee Club of Austin High 
School. Hugh Thompson, baritone 
was soloist with the Buda Mixed 
Chorus, at Orchestra Hall. Mr. 
Thompson sang arias from “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, “The Magic 
Flute”, “The Damnation of Faust” 
and “A Masked Ball”. 

Other recent recitalists included 
Geraldine La Sanke, violinist, and 
Aveah Kogan, pianist. Professional 
members of the Arts Club presented 
their annual program on May 15. 
Those taking part were Edward Col- 
lins, composer-pianist, and Kathryn 
Witwer, soprano, Lola Fletcher, Ma- 
rie Sidenius Zendt, sopranos, and 
Rose Lyon Du Moulin, pianist. The 
Chicago Plectrophonic Orchestra, Le- 
titia Kandle, conductor, gave its an- 
nual concert on May 20, in the Eighth 
Street Theatre. 

The Oriana A Cappella choir, Paul 
Vernon, conductor, gave a concert in 
Kimball Hall on May 22 of music by 
Bach, Thomas Morley, Sweelinck, El- 
gar, Tcherepnin and others. The 
De Paul University symphony, Rich- 
ard Czerwonky, conductor, and the 
university choir, Arthur C. Becker, 
conductor, gave a joint concert in Or- 
chestra Hall on May 20. Rose Gold- 
berg, pianist, was the soloist. 

The concert of the Chicago Piano 
Symphony, Antoinette Rich, conduc- 
tor, in Orchestra Hall on May 25, 
was a tribute to Herman Devries, 
music critic of the Chicago Herald- 
American, recently retired. Two of 
his compositions were featured. Solo- 
ists were Geraldine Amber, colora- 
tura soprano; Edward Merkley, viol- 
inist, and Julius Robinson, pianist. 
Nicole Scott and Carlotta Vannes, so- 
pranos, gave a joint recital in Kim- 
ball Hall May 17. 

Elva Merideth, pianist, made her 
debut in Kimball Hall May 25, and 
the Chicago Umbrian Glee Club, 
William H. Jones, director, gave its 
50th anniversary concert at Orchestra 
Hall May 27. Soloists were Jacque- 
line Gladys Palmer, soprano, and John 
Greene, baritone. 

The Jewish Peoples Choral Society, 
Eugene Malek, conductor, presented 
the oratorio, “Moshiach Ben Yosef”, 
text by B. Shtelman, music by Joseph 
Schaefer, in Orchestra Hall June 3. 
Selma Kaye, soprano, was the solo- 
ist. The Northland College Girls’ 
Chorus, Kathryn Ragsdale, conductor, 
appeared in Kimball Hall on June 4. 
Marjorie Morgan, soprano, gave the 
last of her four historical song reci- 
tals June 6. 

A program for two violinists, Na- 
than and Phillip Aaron, was given in 
Kimball Hall on June 4. Two com- 
positions by the elder Aaron were 
played, also movements from Bach’s 
double concerto, Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante and various transcrip- 
tions. 

Eugenia Sarros, soprano, gave the 
final Kimball Hall Spring recital on 
June 10. A promising talent of volu- 
minous voice, Miss Sarros still has 
much work to do in perfecting a 
career, but such work should bring 
compensating rewards. Her accom- 
panist was Louise Arnold. 

Lillian Evanti, soprano, gave a re- 
cital at the Eighth Street Theatre 
on June 24. Her program included 
popular operatice arias, Lieder by 
Schubert. Marx, Wolf, and a group 

of spirituals. CHARLES QUINT 
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Numerous Conductors 

Wield Baton in Varied 

Series of Programs 
BOSTON 


OPS have moved merrily into their 
Pric-scason and here, as also in 

concert halls recently, youth has 
been served. Natalie Eleanor Wolf- 
son has performed the Mozart Piano 
Concerto (K. 467) arousing great en- 
thusiasm. Y. M. C. A. night was in 
the capable hands of Paul Cherkassky 
whose program ran the gamut from 
Frescobaldi-Kindler through Glinka, 
Mendelssohn, and thence to Keith 
Brown’s “Bostonia” Suite, so ably or- 
chestrated by Jacobus Langendoen : an 
item by Noble-Bodge, a Sousa march 
and some other miscellany, including 
the Meditation from “Thais” with solo 
violin by concert master Julius Theo- 
dorowicz. 

Charles O’Connell took over the 
program of June 8, conducting items 
by Berlioz, Dvorak, Sibelius, Tchai- 
kovsky and others. Under the auspices 
of the Pioneers of Palestine, Ruth Pos- 
selt, violinist, appeared as soloist in 
the Bruch Violin Concerto, upon which 
occasion her husband, Richard Burgin, 
concert master of the Boston Sym- 
phony, occupied the conductor’s box 
for the evening. Mr. Burgin chose or- 
chestral items from Bizet, Tchaikov- 
sky, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Gliere and 
others. 


Three conductors shared the honors 
on the evening when the New England 
Conservatory observed “Pops Night.” 
Quincy Porter, director of thé school, 
conducted the first group, which in- 
cluded his own “Poem and Dance”, to- 
gether with a movement from the 
“Emperor” Piano Concerto by Bee- 
thoven, admirably performed by Phyl- 
lis Knox, obviously a coming pianist. 
Franetis Findlay of the faculty took 
over for the second group, with Nancy 
Tricky as soloist in the Mad Scene 
from “Lucia”, efficiently assisted by 
Lois Schaefer, who played the flute 
obbligato. During the performance 
of this second group the Conservatory 
Chorus of young women was heard in 
a trio of numbers including the Spin- 
ning Song from “The Flying Dutch- 
man”, and a pair of Swiss Folk Songs, 
arranged by Ernest Levy. 

The third and final group was con- 
ducted by Malcolm Holmes, who is 
rapidly establishing himself as a first 
rate ,conductor. Mr. Holmes con- 
ducted an entire program on the night 
of June 14, at which time he offered 
works by Coates, Ravel, Berlioz, and 
the “Classical Symphony” by Proko- 
fieff. Leo Rich Lewis conducted a 
portion of the program on Tufts Col- 
lege Night, June 15, and there were 
the customary college songs and melo- 
dies to enliven the program. “Red 
Feather Night” at the Pops took the 
audience back to the days of the first 
World War, for the program listed 
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Young Artists Heard at Boston “Pops” 


soldier favorites. Bringing the list 
strictly down to date, the final group 
was the “Salute to Our Fighting 
Forces” arranged by Bodge. 

On June 19, with Mr. Fiedler con- 
ducting, Audrey Kupperstein was solo 
pianist in the Strauss “Burlesque” ; 
and the following night Ralph Mas- 
saro, tenor, was heard in Leoncavallo’s 
“Mattinata”, and Leo Litwin, pianist, 
performed the “Warsaw” Concerto by 
Addinsell. On June 21, Paul White, 
of the faculty of the Eastman School 
in Rochester, returned to Boston and 
conducted the “Pops” program. Among 
his offerings was his own “College 
Caprice”, heard for the first time in 
Boston. Bernhard Weiser played the 
Second Rachmaninoff Piano Concerto, 
Mr. Fiedler conducting, on June 22, 
and the program of June 23 was 
marked by the appearance of Richard 
Korn as conductor of the second half 
of the program. 

Dean Dixon, Negro conductor, took 
over the program on June 25. This 
was Colored American Night and was 
made possible largely through the ef- 
forts of Anna Bobitt-Gardner. 

It was a clever stroke on her part to 
bring Mr. Dixon to Boston. For the 
first time in the history of Pops an 
entire program was conducted by one 
of his race. Mr. Dixon has an excep- 
tional technic of conducting. During 
the first part of the program, Hattie 
Barber, Negro soprano, sang “O Lord 
Most Holy” by Franck, with “Deep 
River” as an encore. Miss Barber has 
a rich voice of wide range. The solo- 
ist for the middle portion of the pro- 
gram was another talented Negro, 
Donald W. Shirley, who performed the 
first movement of the Tchaikovsky 
Piano Concerto in B-flat minor. Mr. 
Dixon closed his program with a first 
performance in Boston of Kleinsinger’ s 
“Overture on American Folk Themes.” 

Grace May STUTSMAN 





Music in Industry 
Conference Held 


Seminar Group Meets at 
Juilliard School To Discuss 
Problems 


Music in industry was the subject 
of a three-day series of seminar dis- 
cussions at the Juilliard School of 
Music recently, with Wheeler Beckett 
presiding. The group was made up 
largely of people who are themselves 
directing musical programs in plants, 
and it took up many of the problems 
which have arisen, since music has 
come to play a vital part in industrial 
planning. As Mr. Beckett pointed out, 
over 6,000 plants in the United States 
today are using music, and the field is 
growing yearly. 

As the conference progressed, it be- 
came apparent that there is a need for 
technical and musical experts in the 
field of industrial music. Sound equip- 
ment, program planning, psychological 
study of plant personnel and musical 
needs and the problems of effective 
sound trangmission were some of the 
topics discussed. Thousands of plants 
are investing large sums in equipment 
for musical and other programs. Many 
of them are appointing specialists to 
handle the programs. The potentiali- 
ties for building a larger music public 
through properly managed music pro- 
grams in factories were also empha- 
sized. 


Jeanne Therrien Wins 
Favor in Boston Debut 


Boston.—Emphasis has been upon 
youth among our makers of Summer 
music during the past two or three 
weeks. In the Gardner Museum, for 
instance, Jeanne Therrien, pianist, from 
Houston, Texas, has made her Bostor 
debut, playing an exacting program 









that included the Bach Liszt Prelude 


and Fugue in A minor, Schumann 
Papillons, Ravel Sonatine, a Chopin 
group and some Debussy. Miss Ther- 
rien disclosed a decided aptitude for 
musical playing. Here is a facile tech- 
nic. She knows how to deliver a fugue 
clearly without becoming academic. 
Others among the young people who 
have recently entertained with pro- 
grams at the Gardner Museum have 
been Luise Vosgerchian and Susan 
Godoy, pianists, and Muriel Carpenter 
and Nancy Tricky, sopranos. Boris 
Goldovsky, head of the piano depart- 
ment of the Longy School, has also 
been scheduled for a Sunday afternoon 
program, and recitals have been an- 
nounced by Ben Cutler, baritone, Mor- 
ton Schoenfeld and Hazel Hallett, 
pianists, and Matthew Lockhart, bari- 
tone, with William Achilles as accom- 
panist. Harry Dubbs, violinist, was to 
appear on the program with Miss Vos- 
gerchian. G. M. S. 
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(Continued from page 5) 


even then to have been an ampli- 
tudinous lady. It is to be assumed 
that Wagner chose her to embody 
Wotan’s daughter not because of 
generous architecture but in spite 
of it. “She is the only one I have 
found”, he wrote to his royal patron, 
Ludwig II, in 1874, “who possesses 
the voice for this é¢normous part. 
Moreover, she is fiery, of heroic fig- 
ure and uncommonly expressive 
physiognomy, as well as filled with 
a truly child-like devotion to me 
and my project”. And about a year 
later he tells the King that Materna 
is at present the only person vocally 
qualified to discharge Briinnhilde’s 
great task. “Her voice is almost 
inexhaustible and her expression 
unusually sympathetic, soulful and 
almost child-like.” He adds that her 
appearance is “imposing” and suited 
to portray a “powerful” Valkyrie. 

All the same, the “Nibelungen” 
rehearsals were by no means beer 
and skittles for the “child-like and 
devoted” Briinnhilde any more than 
for the rest of the harried partici- 
pants. Lilli Lehmann, recalling the 
preparations for the first Bayreuth 
festival, declares that “next to Hans 
Richter . . . it was assuredly Amalie 
Materna upon whom the heaviest 
work was laid. Though she pos- 
sessed the tremendous voice power 
required for the three Briinnhildes, 
yet the text, language, s<vis and the 
kind of acting were entirely strange 
to her and made almost higher de- 
mands upon the artist than the mu- 
sic itself. There was danger in un- 
dergoing such intellectual and physi- 
cal exertions for months at a time 
and it must be deemed a miracle that 
she did not break down under the 
weight of all these combined strains 
upon her”. Wagner more than any- 
one else was aware. of the stress 
under which she labored and when 
Viennese operatic management 
wanted to produce “Tristan” with 
Materna as Isolde he strenuously 
vetoed the idea that she should im- 
pose any such additional burden on 
herself. 


When Tempers Were Frayed 


The balletmaster, Richard Fricke, 
who filled an important function at 
the first “Ring” festival, has told of 
an incident at one of the rehearsals 
which reveals how sorely the nerves 
and temperaments of even the 
strongest were sometimes tested by 
Wagner’s apparent day to day in- 
consistencies. “On June 22 Wagner 
changes all the arrangements he had 
made on June 19... . At one mo- 
ment in ‘Siegfried’ when Materna, 
all aflame, sings with a passion that 
makes chills run up our spines, 
Wagner jumps up, interrupts her 
singing and pulls her, none too 
gently, to one side. The passage is 
repeated but Materna cannot recap- 
ture the mood of the previous mo- 
ment. It is as if cold water had 
suddenly been poured over her and 
now, furthermore, she makes mis- 
takes. Hans Richter insists the 
thing cannot be done this way, it 
must be rehearsed again at the 
piano. The huge woman was com- 
pletely ‘done up’ from this rehearsal. 
She wept all the way home and we 
could not console her”. Wagner 
regretted his impulsiveness and cele- 
brated “Mali’s” birthday with a gar- 
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den party. Lilli Lehmann, who was 
present and who danced a “pas de 
bouquet” with Fricke in the course 
of the evening, relates that Ma- 
terna’s cook had prepared for the 
occasion “a superb goulash with 
noodles” while Friedrich, her hus- 
band, had ordered an entire barrel 
of Kulmbacher beer sent direct”. 
Apparently if the first Brinnhilde 
lost weight during the rehearsals 
she wasted no time in making it up! 

Materna, though she frankly admit- 
ted that to produce her best effects she 
needed the help of stage settings and 
dramatic action, was not inexperienced 
as a concert artist. She won triumphs 
at those concerts which Wagner con- 
ducted in Vienna previous to the Bay- 
reuth Festival, and again in London, 
where in 1877 he endeavored to recoup 
a part of the financial loss he had in- 
curred the year before. Herman Klein 
recounts in his “Thirty Years of Mu- 
sical Life” that the soprano was “in- 
timidated” by the gigantic spaces of Al- 
bert Hall when she first entered it for 
rehearsal. “I personally reassured her 
on that point” (the adequacy of her 
tonal volume), he writes. “She took 
my advice and sang in the usual way 
without in the least ‘forcing’ her voice. 
The result that among other things she 
gave out the high C in the ‘Ho-yo-to- 
ho” with magnificent and thrilling 
power”, 

Mr. Klein, discussing her Kundry 
some 11 years later, remarks that her 
voice “in the long scene with Parsifal 
in the magic garden still retained the 
same rich, vibrant timbre, together 
with not a little of the freshness and 
declamatory power that had enabled 
her so easily to fill Albert Hall... . 
Hers was an ideal organ, governed by 
an ideal method for the interpretation 
of Wagner’s later heroines”. On the 
other hand, Lilli Lehmann was not 100 
percent satisfied with Materna’s Kun- 
dry when she saw “Parsifal” shortly 
after Wagner’s death. “At that time 
Amalie Materna and Therese Malten 
sang Kundry; the former more natur- 
ally, the latter more artistically. I re- 
ceived the impression from both im- 
personations that the part might be 
taken quite differently. . . . In the one 
case (Materna’s) I missed inner depth, 
in the other intellectual superiority and 
truth”. She was reticent about the 
singing. Nevertheless, George Ferris 
referred in his book to Materna’s voice 
as “alike remarkable for volume and 
compass, spanning three octaves, with 
great evenness of register. Its full, 
sonorous quality and tireless vigor 
marked each note. . . . She could not, 
however, sing the sparkling fioriture 

. wherewith Patti delights the pub- 
lic, any more than Patti could sing the 
musical heart beats of Briinnhilde”. 

Materna made four trips to Amer- 
ica, the first in 1882, previous to “Par- 
sifal”, to sing at the Music Festivals 
under Theodore Thomas. On subse- 
quent visits (the last in 1893-94) she 
appeared in opera, under Leopold Dam- 
rosch and, after his death, under his 
son, Walter: In 1882 she was heard in 
the great festival concerts in New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
Though she specialized in Wagner 
numbers and achieved there her great- 
est effects she did not confine herself 
to them. On certain occasions when 
she strayed far outside the Wagnerian 
field the soprano was subjected to some 
of the least favorable criticism the rec- 
ords of her career disclose. 

It is interesting in that connection to 
run through some of the yellowing 
pages of Music and Drama of May, 
1882. This publication, an ancestor of 
MusIcaL AMERICA, minced no words 
and could sometimes be outright sav- 
age its critical judgments. Compli- 
ments generally flew when it was ques- 
tion of something like Briinnhilde’s 
Immolation, which was Materna’s 
chief cheval de bataille. But at other 
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times the reviewers of Music and 
Drama had a way of baring their 
teeth and even of spitting fire. Its 
Chicago critic, the noted W. S. B. 
Mathews, was particularly waspish. 
At the first concert in that city the 
famous soprano undertook the “Ab- 
scheulicher” scena, from “Fidelio”. It 
proved by no means to Mr. Mathews’ 
taste. “Mme. Materna’s voice is large, 
somewhat tremulous and not especially 
strong in the medium register”, he de- 
clared. “Several times last evening the 
lady came in flat. The explanation 
offered for these unpleasant blemishes 
is that she sings by absolute pitch and 
has been accustomed to a lower pitch 
than this. . . . She was recalled several 
times with increasing enthusiasm... . 
The ‘ovation’ was largely influenced by 
the mental expectancy of the audience. 
Her permanent position in the estima- 
tion of the audience must be deter- 
mined after longer acquaintance”. The 
next day Materna gave Handel’s 
“Lascia ch’io piango” and “Deh vieni” 
from Mozart’s “Figaro” and still left 
Mr. Mathews in a troubled state. “I 
did not find Mme. Materna as yet 
wholly enjoyable. Her tones lack the 
clearness, purity and steadiness, united 
with refinement, which Mozart’s music 
requires. Musical feeling and intelli- 
gence she certainly has, but sensuous 
charm of tone quality I do not yet 
find”. Curiously enough, he liked her 
in a fragment of Berlioz’s “Troyens”, 
though he paid her the left-handed 
compliment of admitting that “she 
sounded extremely well, not having 
occasion here to over-exert her voice”. 
But to even up things in an uneven 
world Mr. Mathews thereupon defied 
the general verdict by recording after 
the “Immolation” Scene that “Mater- 
na’s singing did not arouse any very 


great enthusiasm. To a large part of 
the audience it sounded like screaming 
and howling to very little purpose. As 
a matter of fact, she did sing flat, hor- 
ribly flat several times. . . . I tried 
very hard to enjoy it and once or 
twice I almost thought I did”. 

In Cincinnati, too, some sizable 
brickbats were hurled in Materna’s 
direction, one of them for her singing 
in Mozart’s Requiem, where she was 
found to have “a plainly perceptible 
tremolo” and “failed to arouse her 
auditors to great enthusiasm” ; while in 
Bach’s “St. Matthew Passion” “there 
were passages where her intensity of 
feeling was extravagant considering 
the spirit of the text”. New York was 
considerably more gallant. Neverthe- 
less, someone wrote in Music and 
Drama after a farewell concert, that 
Materna “has more of interpretative 
power than of either compass or 
method of tone production”. And yet 
she came to America three times more! 

Twenty years afterwards, at the 
time of the Wagnerian centennial in 
1913, a silver-haired old lady, then a 
teacher of voice, emerged from her re- 
tirement long enough to sing part of 
the second act of “Parsifal” in the 
Musikverein Hall in Vienna. She was 
moved to tears and the audience with 
her. Yet, as the correspondent of 
MusIcaL AMERICA then wrote, “it was 
truly wonderful to note what fresh- 
ness the voice of Materna still re- 
tains”. Subsequently she confided to 
that same correspondent that she, too, 
was amazed how well it sounded. 

Amalie Materna was to live on al- 
most five years more. She died ten 
months before the end of one great 
war; the centenary of her birth fol- 
lowed by only two months the end of 
another. 
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New Orleans‘‘Pops” 
Begin Third Season 


Elaborate Schedule of 
Opera Is Planned for 
Coming Months 


New Or.teans.—The Summer Pop 
Concerts inaugurated their third sea- 
son most auspiciously on June 7. The 
new site — Beauregard Square — with 
its palms and graceful banana trees 
under moonlit tropical skies proved 
ideal for such entertainment. Since 
the first concert when hundreds of 
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persons were turned away, capacity 
audiences have been the rule. Ignace 
Strasfogel, a well-schooled conductor 
who will preside at 12 of the season’s 
24 concerts, has assembled musicians 
who gave him sympathetic response. 
The soloists thus far have been: Lieut. 
Kelly Rand, baritone; Earl Wild, 
pianist; Joyce Brittain, soprano; 
Ralph Shaw, tenor. The appearance 
of the next soloist, Rose Dirman, for- 
merly of this city, is awaited with in- 
terest. Leon Godchaux, president of 
the Pop Concerts series, has reason to 
feel gratified over the results of his 
efforts. 

Walter Herbert, general director and 
conductor of the New Orleans Opera 
House Association, after a Summer 
season as conductor of the Opera Na- 
cional in Mexico City, will begin his 
work on the 20-performance season to 
be held here from Nov. 8 to March 2. 
The operas to be performed are: “Tra- 
viata”, “Rigoletto”, “Manon”, “Car- 
men”, “Pagliacci”, each in its original 
language; and also “The Barber of 
Seville’, “Haensel and Gretel”, “The 
Old Maid and the Thief” and the “Ab- 
duction from the Seraglio”—all in 
English. The artists to be heard are: 
Mmes. Albanese, Djanel, Nadell, Reg- 
giani, Repp, Rivera, and Messrs. Con- 
ley, Jobin, Goodwin, Moscona, Petroff, 
Rayner, Shafer, Simoneau, Jess Wal- 
ters, and others. Hamilton Benz will 
be stage director and Paul McGuire 
stage designer. The chorus will have 
60 voices, the orchestra 50 musicians, 
and the ballet under Leila Haller will 
number at least 20 young dancers. 

Harry B. Loer 


San Francisco Has 
Summer Concerts 


Series Resumed After 
Decade—Thomas Wins 
Favor as Soloist 


San Francisco.— Summer Sym- 
phonies have returned to San Fran- 
cisco’s Civic Auditorium after a lapse 
of ten years, this time under the aus- 
pices of the Musical Association which 
maintains .the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Previous Summer series had 
separate sponsorship and _ separate 
management. 

The concert had a strong Hollywood 
accent—with conductor and composi- 
tions culled from movie and radio with 
mildly pleasing results. Victor Young 
was guest conductor, John Charles 
Thomas, soloist. Mr. Young con- 
ducted Weber’s “Oberon” Overture 
and Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo and Juliet” 
(already played twice in the same 





auditorium within the preceding seven 
weeks by the short-lived People’s Sym- 
phony under Sir Thomas Beecham). 

He also led the music he wrote for 
the film “For Whom the Bell Tolls” 
and his “Stella by Starlight’? Nocturne 
from “The Uninvited” plus Francois 
Schubert’s “Bee” which buzzed right 
into “Old Black Joe” who then burst 
into Benjamin’s “Jamaican Rumba”— 
all without a pause for breath or ap- 
plause! 

Mr. Thomas sang ballads and made 
news with his maroon colored jacket 
and red tie. Roy Urseth was soloist 
in Young’s Nocturne and Benjamin’s 
Rumba, and accompanied Mr. Thomas 
in some of his songs. About 5,500 per- 
sons attended. 

Manpene ¥ M. FISHER 


“Jubilee’”’ Opens 
St. Louis Opera 


McArthur Is Musical 
Director — Little Sym- 
phony Plays 


St. Louts.—Despite variable weath- 
er, the 27th season of Municipal Opera 
in Forest Park opened on June 7 with 
Cole Porter’s “Jubilee”, its first pres- 
entation here. Large crowds were 
thrilled with the production, made so 
by a stellar cast, magnificent sets of 
Watson Barratt, the skilled musical 
direction of Edwin McArthur and a 
thoroughly well trained chorus and 
ballet. The particular work of Bertha 
Belmore as the Queen and William 
Linn as the King provided a type of 
comedy that was bright and snappy 
and the show proceeded at a fast pace. 
Earl MacVeigh did a fine job with 
“When They Begin the Beguine” and 
the entire cast contributed to the ex- 
cellence of the production under the 
direction of John Kennedy. 

Another “first time” for the Munici- 
pal Opera opened the second week, 
June 18, when “The O’Brien Girl,” a 
musical play of several years ago, was 
presented. A sparkling comedy, full 
of snappy dialogue and some fair music 
was made into good entertainment by 
a cast of principals which included 
Bertha Belmore, William Linn, Jane 
Deering, Natalie Hall, Earl Mac- 
Veigh, George Church and others. 
Again Mr. McArthur demonstrated 
his fine musical talent for the orches- 
tra was outstanding in their part of the 
performance. 

The third week of opera, June 25 to 
July 1, brought a delightful presenta- 
tion of Victor Herbert’s “Fortune 
Teller.” The cast was finely chosen, 
with a newcomer, Mimi Benzell, doing 








some exceptionally fine singing in the 
dual roles of Irma and Musette. John 
Gurney returned for the part of San- 
dor and his rich voice shone forth 
splendidly in that role. Morton Bowe, 
William Linn, Ruth Urban and Earle 
MacVeigh were the other principals 
who contributed to a fine ensemble. 

The Little Symphony opened its 
Summer season in the Washington 
University Quadrangle on June 29, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. 
Stanley Chapple was given a rousing 
reception and his first program con- 
tained a variety that was relished. 
Cherubini’s Overture, “The Water 
Carrier’, opened the concert, followed 
by two short pieces, “Idyl” and “Noc- 
turne” by a local. composer, Alfred 
Schmied. They were well received. 
Then followed Schubert’s Sixth Sym- 
phony, played with a fine balance of 
tone. Kesnar’s “Sundown,” two ex- 
cerpts from “Porgy and _ Bess,” 
Strauss’s “Perpetual Motion” and 
“Wine, Women and Song” made up 
the remainder of the program. 

Str. Cuar_es, Mo.—Jean Browning, 
contralto, accompanied by Estle Rucker, 
presented a recital as the final event 
on the Artist Course of Lindenwood 
College on April 29. Miss Browning 
sang groups of songs in English, Ital- 
ian, French and German. H. W.C 
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were entertained at a tea initiating the 
Association’s Spring membership drive 
at the home of Mrs. Henry Sharpe, 
chairman of the Artist Committee. 
Among the guests were Ward French 
and Robert Ferguson, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of Com- 
munity Concert Service, and Portia 
White, contralto. Artists to appear in 
Providence during the coming season’s 
series include Heifetz, Milanov, Rubin- 
stein, Garbousova, and the Indianapolis 
Symphony. 





Providence Enjoys 


Contrasting Events 


New Work by MacColl Is 
Heard — Orchestras Give 
Concerts 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—A first perform- 
ance of “Altho I saw him leave to go”, 
one of a set of “Fugalities for Wo- 
men’s Chorus” by Hugh F. MacColl, 
Providence composer, with words by 
his daughter, Margaret, was the fea- 
ture of the concert by the Glee Clubs 
of Harvard and Pembroke in Alumnae 
Hall. William C. Heller is director 
of the Pembroke singers, and G. Wal- 
lace Woodworth led the Harvard 
Club. 

The Budapest Quartet gave a mem- 
orable recital, playing Krenek’s Quar- 
tet No. 7: Beethoven’s Quartet in C, 
Op. 59, No. 3; and Haydn’s Quartet 
in G minor, Op. 74, No. 3. The 
Museum of the R. I. School of De- 
sign concluded its series with an ap- 
pearance by the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 
Other recitals were offered by Fritz 
Kreisler, Marian Anderson, Mack 
Harrell and Whittemore and Lowe. 

The Boston Symphony was con- 
ducted by George Szell with Ruth 
Posselt as soloist at its first Provi- 
dence visit this season. Serge Kous- 
sevitzky returned for the other con- 
certs. The Pittsburgh Symphony was 
heard under Fritz Reiner with William 
Kapell as soloist. Another visiting en- 
semble was the Busch Little Sym- 
phony. Erica Morini gave the final 
concert in the series at the Metropoli- 


tan. 

The R. I. Chapter of the American 
Guild of Organists presented Law- 
rence Apgar and Kenneth Morse in 
recitals. Lois Porter, violinist, and 
Harrison Potter, pianist, appeared in 
Alumnae Hall, Pembroke College. E. 
Power Biggs was the recitalist for 
this year’s organ concert on Lownes 
Memory Day at Brown University. 

A new organization, the R. I. Music 
Patrons, dedicated to the idea of se- 


lecting worthy local musicians for pub- 
lic appearance, gave its first program 
at East High School, Pawtucket. Art- 
ists were, Mrs. Pierre Fleurant, so- 
prano, Ernest Dorval, tenor, George 
Jordan, violinist, Rene Viau, pianist, 
and the Place Harp Ensemble. The 
St. Dunstan’s Boy Choristers, William 
C. Heller, director, were heard. Con- 
cha Hughes, pianist, gave a successful 
debut recital in Plantations Auditorium. 

Music week was observed under the 
auspices of the Federation of Music 
Clubs, Irene Mulick, president. . At an 
Inter-Allied concert was held at the 
School of Design Auditorium. A Mu- 
sic Symposium at which Tom Scott, 
arranger and folk song scholar, was 
speaker was held at R. I. State Col- 
lege in Kingston. Concert events at 
the college have included recitals by 
Ruth Posselt, and the Gen. Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus. 

ArRLAN R. COoOLIDGE 





Dallas Welcomes 
Many Recitalists 


Anne Brown Makes 
Local Debut — Students 
Give Orchestra Concert 


Datias.—Making her first appear- 
ance in Dallas, Anne Brown, Negro 
soprano, pleased a large audience at 
St. Paul Methodist church recently. 
She gave a program of songs by Han- 
del, Wilson, Granados, Falla, Bizet, 
Verdi, two numbers from “Porgy and 
Bess” and a group of folk songs ar- 
ranged by Brockway, Nickerson, Bur- 
leigh and Johnson. Her efficient ac- 
companist was Otto Seyfert. With 
Herbert Rogers, 15-year-old pianist, of 
Wichita Falls, as soloist, the Student 
Symphony of Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, under the capable conductor- 
ship of Dr. Paul Van Katwijk was 
heard recently in an interesting pro- 
gram at McFarlin Memorial Chapel. 
An interesting event during Music 
Week was the program given by the 
Southern Methodist Glee and Choral 
clubs, under Thomas S. Williams, head 
of the voice department. Soloists were 
Verda Lee Adams, soprano, and Fisher 
Blanton, baritone. The Dallas Alumnae 
chapter of Mu Phi Epsilon presented 
Ruth Rankin Rutherfod, pianist, and 
Pauline Bywaters, soprano, in a pro- 
gram of music by Brahms during 
Music Week. 

Orchestral events have included per- 
formances by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos ; and 
of the Houston Symphony under Ern- 
est Hoffmann, with Oscar Levant as 
soloist. The Dallas Public Schools, of 
which Marion Flagg is musical direc- 
tor, presented Isabel and Silvio Sci- 
onti in a two-piano recital for children. 
The Southernaires, Negro quartet, and 
their accompanist and arranger Spen- 
cer Odom, gave a concert at Bethel 
A. M. E. church. Shirley Tinterow, 
pianist, appeared under the auspices of 
the Civic Federation. Other attrac- 
tions this season have been Jan Peerce ; 
the American Ballad Singers; the Bal- 
let Theatre ; the San Francisco Ballet ; 
Marian Anderson; Sigmund Romberg ; 
and the Apollo Boys Choir. 

MasBeL_ CRANFILL 





“Evenings on Roof” 
Series Continues 


University of California Honors 
Schoenberg — Szigeti and Kauf- 
man Give Recital 


Los ANGELES.—“Evenings on the 
Roof” presented three unusual cham- 
ber music programs on April 9, 16 and 
23. Hindemith’s Third Quartet, 
music by Dowland and Byrd, some 
Beethoven and Bach composed the 
first list. Songs by Arnold Schoenberg 
were featured on the second program 





with Sara Carter and Ingolf Dahi per- 
forming. Eudice Shapiro and Shib- 
ley Boyes gave commendable per- 
formances of some of Beethoven’s Vio- 
lin and Piano Sonatas. On April 23 
the program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Violin Sonata in F, Sonatinas by 
Ravel and Hirschler, a new Violin 
Sonata by Gail Kubik and a Quartet 
by Ray Green. 

The University of California gave 
a Schoenberg series of three concerts 
on March 27, April 10 and 24 in 
Royce Hall to commemorate the com- 
poser’s 70th year. Leonard Stein, 
pianist, Irene Hanna, soprano, Lau- 
rence A. Petran, organist, were the 
performers. 

“Traviata” was given in English by 
the American Music Theatre of Pasa- 
dena, Richard Lert, conductor, in three 
Southern California cities, winding up 
at the University of California on 
April 7. The cast was headed by Lil- 
lian Fawcett and included Charles 
Platte and John Shafer. 

Joseph Szigeti, violinist and Harry 
Kaufman, pianist, played an extraor- 
dinary program April 8 in the Phil- 
harmonic Auditorium. The audience 
was distinguished by many musicians 
who came to hear Prokofieff’s newest 
Sonata and Stravinsky’s Duo Con- 
certant. IsaABEL Morse JONES 
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Dies at 57 


SCAR THOMPSON, noted mu- 

sic critic of the New York Sun and 
former editor of MusicaL AMERICA, 
was found dead in his apartment on 
July 2, by his son, Keith, when the 
latter returned from a week-end in the 
country. He had apparently died as 
the result of a stroke. He was 57 
years old. 

Mr. Thompson was born in Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., Oct. 10, 1887. When 
he was still a child, the family moved 
to the State of Washington and he 
lived for many years in Tacoma, 
where he received his education and 
also worked on various newspapers. 
During the first World War, he 
served as officer in the Military Intel- 
ligence Division of the army general 
staff. 

On being demobilized in 1919, he 
joined the editorial staff of MUSICAL 
AMERICA, becoming associate editor in 
1924, and executive editor in 1927. He 
left the paper in 1928, but returned 
the following year and in 1936 became 
executive editor, holding the position 
until November, 1943. From 1928 
until 1934, he was music critic for the 
New York Evening Post, and for 
about a year was a member of the 
critical staff of the Times. In 1935, 
became assistant to the late W. J. 
Henderson as music critic of the Sun, 
and succeeded Mr. Henderson on the 
latter’s death in 1937. 

In 1928, he organized and taught 
the first class in music criticism at the 
Curtis Institute in Philadelphia and 
later conducted.a similar course at Co- 
lumbia University. He was music 
correspondent in New York for the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Mr. Thompson’s most important 
literary work was editing the Interna- 
tional Cyclopedia of Music and Musi- 
cians published by Dodd, Mead & 
Company in 1939. He also wrote 
“Practical Music Criticism”, “How to 
Understand Music”, “The American 








Obituary 








Nicolas Tcherepnin 

Word was received in New York on 
June 29 of the recent death in Paris of 
the Russian composer, Nicolas Tche- 
repnin. He was 72 years old. 

Tcherepnin was born in St. Peters- 
burg on May 14, 1873. He became a 
pupil at the conservatory in his native 
city, studying under Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff. On graduating he conducted at 
the Imperial Opera House, the Mari- 
ensky Theatre and with the Belaieff 
Symphony. In 1909 he joined Diaghi- 
leff’s ballet company in Paris, remain- 
ing with it until 1914. He returned to 
Russia at the outbreak of the first 
World War but following the revolu- 
tion of 1917, he went to Tiflis where 
he headed the conservatory, going 
eventually to Paris where he remained 
until his death. 

One of his principal achievements 
was completing Mussorgsky’s opera, 
“The Fair at Sorochinsk”’, a_ task 
which Rimsky-Korsakoff had given 
up. The composer had left only a 
scenario and part of a piano score. 
Tcherepnin used music from other 
works by Mussorgsky and the opera 
had its premiere at Monte Carlo, 
March 17, 1923. It was given at the 
Metropolitan, Nov. 29, 1930. 

Tcherepnin composed three operas, 
“The Marriage Broker”, “Poverty Is 
No Crime” and “Ivan the Chancellor”. 
He is, however, best known by his bal- 
lets, “Le Pavillon d’Armide”, produced 
by Diaghileff with Karsavina and Ni- 
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Oscar Thompson, Critic and Editor 


Bachrach 
Oscar Thompson 


Singer” (a collection of biographical 
sketches of native Americans who have 
succeeded in opera) and “Debussy, 
Man and Artist”. He contributed 
numerous articles to The Musical 
Times, The Sackbut, and The Spec- 
tator, all of London, and The’ Musical 
Quarterly of New York. He also 
acted as New York correspondent for 
various musical periodicals on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Mr. .Thompson’s wife, the former 
Janviere Maybin, of Tacoma, died in 
New York in 1923. He is survived by 
two sons, Keith and Hugh, the latter 
a baritone of the Metropolitan 
Opera, and two daughters, both of 
whom are married and living in Seat- 
tle. 


Heounaannagennons ' ' peererceenneneaneny MIU 


jinsky, “Echo and Narcissus”, also “A 
Russian Fairy Tale” given by Pavlova, 
and “The Red Death” after Poe’s 
story. He wrote incidental music for 
Rostand’s “La Princesse Lointaine” 
and for “Macbeth”, also a dramatic 
fantasy, “From Land to Land”. His 
“Eight Miniatures”, after a Russian 
illustrated alphabet, had its premiere 
by the Boston Symphony in 1931. He 
also wrote a piano concerto and some 
songs. The first part of his religious 
cantata, “Pilgrimage and Passion of 
the Virgin Mary” based on mediaeval 
Russian chants, was given in Paris in 
1938. 





Henry Bellaman 

Henry Bellaman, pianist, teacher 
and writer, died at his home in New 
York of a heart ailment, on June 16. 
He was 63 years old. 

Mr. Bellaman was born in Fulton, 
Mo., April 28, 1882, and attended 
Westminster College there for one 
year, going later to the University of 
Denver for one year. After this, he 
went to Paris where he studied piano 
with Philipp and organ with Widor. 
In 1907 he became dean of the school 
of fine arts at Chicora College for 
Women, Columbia, S. C., remaining 
there until 1924. While there, he pub- 
lished his first book, “A Music Teach- 
er’s Notebook”. He also became 
known for piano lecture recitals on 
modern French music. He was chair- 
man of the examining board of the 
Juilliard Music Foundation from 1924 
to 1926 where he lectured and was for 
a time acting dean. He was also dean 
of the Curtis Institute in Philadelphia, 
1931-1932. 

In the meantime he had been pub- 
lishing novels and books of verse but 











it was not until he put out “King’s 
Row” in 1940, that he had an over- 


whelming literary success. This novel 
is said to have sold 600,000 copies dur- 
ing its first year. He was at work on 
a sequel to this at the time of his death. 
His most recent work was “Victoria 
Grandolet”, published last year. His 
widow, also a writer, survives him. 





Frederick Block 

Frederick Block, composer, died on 
June 1 at his home in New York., He 
was 45 years old. Born in Vierifa he 
attended the Vienna Conservatory and 
studied music under J. B. Foerster and 
Hans Gal. His compositions included 
78 works consisting of 38 operas, three 
symphonies, many chamber works, 
songs and various pieces for piano and 
other instruments. His career, started 
in Czechoslovakia in 1936 with his 
opera “Samun”, was interrupted by the 
Nazi invasion. After a short stay in 
England he came to New York in 
1940. He is survived by his widow. 





Mme. Joseph Lemay 

Eugenie Warter Lamay, widow of 
Joseph Lemay, and mother of Lieut. 
Col. Paul Lemay at one time con- 
ductor of the Duluth Symphony, died 
at her home in New York on June 16, 
following a long illness. She was 
born in France 81 years ago. Lieut. 


Col. Lemay of the army air forces 
was reported missing in action in 
Europe last Autumn. Mme. Lemay is 
survived by one other son and two 
daughters, all residents of New York. 





Gretchen Dick 


Gretchen Dick, formerly active as 
press representative for prominent 
musical artists, died on June 29, in 
New York. Among the artists whom 
she represented were Edward Johnson, 
now general manager of the Metro- 
politan Opera Association; Reinald 
Werrenrath, concert baritone, and 
Margaret Matzenauer, operatic mezzo- 
soprano. 


Mrs. Philip James 


Millicent Eady James, wife of Philip 
James, composer, and professor of 
music and chairman of the department 
of music at New York University, 
died in New York on July 1. Mr. 
and Mrs. James were married in 
Southampton, L.I., on Sept. 7, 1916. 





Mrs. Heniot Levy 

Cuicaco.—Ida Levy, wife of Heniot 
Levy, vice-president of the American 
Conservatory of Music, and mother of 
Mrs. Alexander Kipnis, died sudden- 
ly from a heart attack suffered at her 
home here on May 14. 


TU 
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Erno Rapee, Music Hall Conductor, 


Dies Suddenly at 54 


RNO RAPEE, orchestral « con- 

ductor at the Radio City Music 
Hall and one of the first to play 
serious music in motion picture 
houses, died at his home in New 
York following a heart attack on the 
morning of June 26. He was 54 
years old. 

Born in Budapest, June 4, 1891, 
Mr. Rapee received his musical ed- 
ucation at the conservatory in that 
city, graduating in 1909. He spent 
one year as assistant conductor at the 
Dresden Opera and while there, com- 
posed a piano concerto which he af- 
terwards played with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. After a period as con- 
ductor at the opera house at Katto- 
witz, a small German mining town, 
he came to New York in 1912. 

Being without funds he took a job 
in the Hungarian Cafe Monopole at 
Second Avenue and Ninth Street, 
which paid him $25 a week and his 
meals. He soon was engaged as con- 
ductor of a Hungarian opera troupe 
which gave performances in Webster 
Hall and he also toured in vaudeville 
as a pianist. Meeting the late S. J. 
Rothafel, better known as “Roxy”, 
in 1917, he became conductor at the 
latter’s Rialto Theater. It was here 
that he began the experiment of play- 
ing “better” music as accompaniment 
to motion picture films, an idea which 
he developed at the Rivoli, where he 
went in 1920. Three years later he 
went to Philadelphia as conductor and 
managing director of the new Fox 
theater. 

He remained in the Quaker City 
only a year when he went back to 
Europe and appeared as guest con- 
ductor with the Berlin, Vienna and 
Budapest symphonies and was en- 
gaged by the German picture firm, 
UFA, to present motion pictures in 
the American manner. 

On his return to New York he be- 
came musical director at the new 
Roxy Theater and wrote musical ac- 
companiments for a number of silent 
films such as “The Connecticut 
Yankee” and “If Winter Comes”. 
With the inception of sound films he 
composed musical accompaniments 
for “What Price Glory?”, “Seventh 
Heaven” and other pictures. He also 
wrote songs which are said to have 








Erno 
Rapee 
achieved sales of 5,000,000 copies. 
Among these were “Charmaine” 


“Angela Mia” and “Diane”. 

In 1930, he was made general di- 
rector for Warner Brothers and First 
National Pictures in Hollywood and 
the following Summer he conducted 
outdoor concerts in Robin Hood Dell 
in Philadelphia and became musical 
director for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. 

On the opening of Radio City 
Music Hall in 1932, he began his 
connection with that theater which 
lasted until his death. There, he in- 
stituted condensed versions of pop- 
ular grand operas as well as playing 
classical programs which included 
such works as. Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony and oratorios of Handel. 
The peak of this type of musical pro- 
duction was reached when on April 
12, 1942, on “The Music Hall of the 
Air” he gave Mahler’s Eighth Sym- 
phony with 400 players and a chorus of 
300 recruited from various choirs. 
For this performance he was awarded 
the Mahler Medal of Honor by the 
Bruckner Society of America. He also 
appeared as guest conductor of 
orchestras in various cities, and led 
many radio programs, among them 
the former General Motors Hour. 

Outside of his music, Mr. Rapee 
was much interested in boating and 
was a member of the Coast Guard Re- 
serve. A licensed navigator, he 
had taught celestial navigation at 
both Hunter College and New York 
University since the beginning of the 
present war. He is survived by his 
wife and two sons, one of whom is a 
member of the Music Hall orchestra. 
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NraGARA Fats, N. Y.— Mario 
Berini, tenor, closed the Spring con- 
cert season with an extremely success- 
ful and enthusiastically received con- 
cert, which no doubt gave impetus to 
the already flourishing Civic Music 
Association campaign. The campaign, 
under the direction of Mrs. Mercedes 


Walker, national representative of 
Civic Concert Service, Inc., was in 
full swing the week of Mr. Berini’s 


concert, and culminated in plans for a 
full and varied program next season, 
including Winifred Heidt, Mack Har- 


rell, the Baltimore Symphony, Jose 
Echaniz and the Markova-Dolin En- 
semble. 





JANE and JOAN 


eo ROSENFELD 


* Twin Duo-Pianists 


“Facility — brilliance — 
Dramatic proclamation.” 
N. Y. World-Tele. 






Mogt.: Boosey & Hawkes 
Artists Bureau, Ine. 
119 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 
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ALICE 


BLENGSLI 


Pianist 
“Destined for an_ enviable 
career." — Herman De Vries, 
Chieage Eve. American. 
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JOSEPH 


WOLFE 


Concert Baritone 
Teacher of Voice and 
The Art of Bel Canto 


INTERPRETER OF 
NICOLAS MEDTNER SONGS 


161 W. 86th St.. N. Y. City 
SC. 4-0563 
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TENOR CLOSES 
NIAGARA FALLS 
SEASON 
From the Left, Mrs. 
Mercedes Walker, 
National Represen- 
tative of Civic Con- 
certs; Mario Berini; 
Mrs. Helen Bridge- 
man Smith, Member- 
ship Chairman; 
Francis B. Bowman, 
President of the 
Association. Seated, 





Leo Taubman, Ac- 
companist 
Along Radio Row 
(Continued from page 7) 
(Tuesday and Friday) series. The 


first program was to be heard on 
July 13 at 6:30 p.m, EWT. Duets 
and solos will be heard with Felix 
Wolfes as assisting pianist . John 
Baker replaces Hugh Thompson for 
the Summer months on MBS’s Music 
for Half an Hour, while the latter 
fills operatic roles in Chautauqua. On 
MBS’s Steel Horizons, Betty Ellen 
Morris, lyric soprano, is starred with 
John Baker, beginning July 1 when 
the program changed its format and 
moved to Pittsburgh. The move to 
Pittsburgh, incidentally, was made to 
accommodate Miss Morris who is 
currently in a local show there. Other 
new features of the program will be 


a 14 voice ensemble and a larger 
orchestra. 
PROGRAMS AND PEOPLE— 


Paul Lavalle, conductor of the CBS 
Stradivari Orchestra and NBC's 
Highways in Melody has been work- 
ing on a symphony for V-J Day. He 
plans to call it “Liberty Symphony” 
and it is dedicated to the memory 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt. Mr. La- 
valle, who was commissioned by the 
American Association for the United 
Nations to create the symphony, says 
the score, not yet completed, can be 
quickly prepared for presentation 
should the occasion arise suddenly... 
WNYC, in accordance with its cus- 
tom of the past several years, is 
broadcasting the Wednesday and Fri- 
day night Stadium concerts by the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and also some of the Goldman Band 
concerts from Central and Prospect 
Parks . . Nathan Gordon, violist, 
gave the premiere of Gleb Yellin’s 
“Nocturne Appassionata” on the Sere- 
nade to America on June 6, over 
NBC. Milton Katims was the con- 
ductor . Alfred Wallenstein re- 
turned on June 22 to MBS’s Sinfon- 
ietta, which he inaugurated 12 years 
ago. During his stay in Los Angeles 
as conductor of that city’s Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Sinfonietta was con- 
ducted by Sylvan Levin and Frederick 
Dvonch Milton Kaye, concert 
pianist and former radio announcer, 
has joined the NBC Symphony as 
staff pianist, sharing keyboard assign- 
ments with Artur Balsom. Mr. Kaye 
replaces Earl Wild, who has resigned 
to pursue a concert career .. . CBS 
is presenting a nine week Summer 
series of portions of the St. Louis 
Municipal Opera performances (7 :00 
to 7:30 po. m.. EWT). 

STADIUM PREVIEWS — Each 
Friday night at 11 o’clock during the 
New York Stadium season, WNEW 
is presenting a_ half-hour entitled 
Stadium Previews, with Frances 
Quaintance Eaton, associate editor of 





interviewing Sta- 
Music to be heard 


MusIcAL AMERICA, 
dium personalities. 
at the Stadium is played on rec- 
ords. Those who have already ap- 
peared are Leonide Massine, Irina 
Baronova, Franz Allers, Bronislaw 
Huberman and Alexander Smallens, 
with Fabian Sevitzky and Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff scheduled for July 13, 
Nan Merriman and Biruta Ramoska 
for the 20th. 





Henri Temianka 
To Tour Europe 


Henri Temianka, concert violinist, 
will leave soon on a tour which will 
take him to most 
of the large east- 
ern cities of the 
United States 
and Europe. 
Mr. Temianka’s 
first appearance 
on the new itin- 
erary will be 
with Dimitri 
Mitropoulos in 
P hil adelphia’s 
Robin Hood 
Dell on July 27. 





: sie Following his 
Henri Temianka appearance there 
he will go to 


Washington, New York, Boston and 
overseas for a three-months tour of 
England, France, Italy and Belgium. 





Stadium Concerts 
(Continued from page 4) 

“Contredanses” and Anna _ Istomina 
and Yurek Lazowski had their mo- 
ments in new comedy routines as well 
as more conventional works, old and 
new. The favorite both evenings 
seemed to be the Blue Bird pas de 
deux, danced Istomina and Eglevsky. 
Massine’ $ appearances were signals for 
lusty applause, but the vignettes he 
created for himself—especially the far 
from comic “At the Dentist” and the 
Murky “Vision” were frail ones at 
best. 

Franz Allers conducted both eve- 
nings, playing introductory music be- 
fore each half, and his assured and 
spirited direction Was one of the great- 
est pleasures of the affair. 


Shore and Goodman Appear 


Impish Dinah Shore, distractingly 
dressed in filmy white, was the fea- 
tured attraction on July 5. With her 
was Al Goodman, who conducted a 
program made up entirely of his own 
arrangements of standard popular 
melodies. These were pleasant enough 
at times, but, for the most part, over- 
stuffed and hollow sounding, as only 
popular music can be when played by 
a full-sized symphony. 

Miss Shore’s first group of songs 
was rather tentative. Nervousness 
kept her from “giving” all she had to 
offer, and the orchestra followed her 
badly. Her second group, “The Man 
I Love”, “My Bill”, “Night and Day”, 
and numerous encores, was a different 
story. Some youngster in the upper 
part of the stands called “Hya, Dinah” 
as she made her entrance; she blew 
him a kiss in reply, and the ice was 
broken. 

During the next 15 or 20 minutes 
the Stadium was hers. The singer’s 
warm, mischievous personality spread 
completely over the amphitheater’s 
dozens of acres. Her extraordinary 
knack of turning a phrase, which many 
more serious artists might well study, 
was given full play. Her encores, such 
old chestnuts as “Do It Again,” 
“Candy”, and “I Said No”, sounded 
as fresh as though they were being 
given their first hearing. 

Certain denizens of the press, dis- 
playing their ignorance of the popular 
idiom, were perturbed by her some- 
times wavering pitch and uncertain 
attack of several high notes. But 
these are the people who would look 
for profound philosophy in “Alice” and 
vitamins in a sparkling raspberry soda. 

S. E. H. 








NATIONAL 


CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORP. 


711 Fifth Avenve, New York 
Concert Division 


MARKS LEVINE, Director 


Includes for 1945-1946 





GLADYS 


SWARTHOUT 


Mezzo Soprano 


Metropolitan Opera Association 


OPERA -CONCERT- RADIO -SCREEN 





sen DICKENSON 


Coloratura Soprano 


CONCERT - OPERA - RADIO 





LUBOSHUTZ 


and 


NEMENOFF 


“Perfection in Two Piano Playing” 


—Dr. Serge Koussevitsky 
Baldwin Pianos 





LOTTE LEHMANN 


Scprane 


Associatics 





World Famous 


Metrepgolites Opere 





DORIS DOE 


Mezzo Soprano 
METROPOLITAN OPERA 


Concert — Opera — Radir 





vivian DELLA CHIESA 


America's Great Lyric Soprano 


CONCERT - OPERA - 


RADIO 





Winifred Heidt 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT OPERA .- 


RADIO 





® KAUFMAN 





“Top notch violin playing.” 


N. ¥Y. World Telegram, Mareh 18, 1944 
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Metropolitan Opera 





Mezzo-Soprano 
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ROSALIND 


NADELL 


Concert-Opera-Radio 





Erie 








JESS 


Baritone 


“Voice of power freedom and | 
rare beauty of sound.’ 


Oscar Thompson, N. Y. Sun 














PHILADELPHIA.—More than 3,000 
persons witnessed the ceremonies held 
on the Philadelphia City Hall Plaza 
recently, honoring the sacrifice of four 
chaplains, Protestant, Jewish and 
Catholic, who gave their life-belts to 
soldiers when the “Dorchester” sank 
two years ago. A large outdoor poster 
was dedicated and Camilla Williams, 


Concert Management 


| VERA BULL HULL 


101 W. 55th St., New York, 19 
Presents for Season 1945-46 
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Dramatic 
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John 


GRANT 


Baritone 





Frances 


HALL 


Pianist 





Lillian 


STEPHENS} 


Lyric Soprano 








Myron 


TAYLOR 


Tenor 


At the Philadelphia 
Ceremonies Honor- 
ing Four Chaplains 
Lost in the War, 
Camilla Williams Led 
the Singing of the 
National Anthem. 
(Left to Right) Capt. 
Edgar W. Davis, 
U.S.N., Chaplain of 
the 4th District, Phil- 
adelphia Navy Yard; 
Miss Williams; Earl 
G. Harrison, Dean 
of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law 
School; Abraham L. 
Freedman, President 
of the Philadelphia 
Jewish Community 
Relations Council; 
and Mayor Samuel 


soprano, twice winner of the Marian 
Anderson Award and winner of the 
1944 Philadelphia Orchestra Youth 
Concert Auditions, led the singing of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner”. 

Miss Williams has recently been 
signed by Arthur Judson for manage- 
ment. 





Music in Washington 
Now All Year Affair 


Traubel and Lawrence 
Appear — San Carlo 
Opera Heard 


WasHINGTON, D. C.—There once 
was something of a breathing spell 
between the end of the capital’s regu- 
lar Winter music season and the be- 
ginning of the rush of Summer con- 
certs, but lately the gap has been 
closed. Music in Washington is a 
year-round affair. 

Mrs. Dorothy H. Dorsey’s recital 
series ran well into April, with Rob- 
ert Casadesus playing works by Ram- 
eau, Ravel, Debussy, Schumann and 
Chopin. The Philadelphia Orchestra 
also made its last visit, with Helen 
Traubel as soloist, singing ‘“Elsa’s 
Dream”, Briinnhilde’s “Fort denn, 
eile’, from “Die Walkiire”’, and the 


Immolation scene from “Gétterdim- 
merung”. 
C. C. Cappel presented Marjorie 


Lawrence in an exciting concert when 
the Immolation Scene was _ heard 
again, without benefit of orchestra ac- 
companiment, but thoroughly dramatic 
for all that. Miss Lawrence also did 
an aria from Handel’s “Belshazzar”, 
three Schubert Lieder, and other 
songs. 

At the National Gallery, where con- 
certs are given every Sunday of the 
year, April offered two distinguished 
string quartets. The Gordon String 
Quartet was presented in a program 
consisting of Haydn’s Quartet in C, 
Op. 33, No. 3; Schumann's Quartet 
in A Minor, and Howard Hanson’s 
Quartet, Op. 23. The Coolidge String 
Quartet was heard in Beethoven’s 
Quartet in F minor, the first perform- 
ance of Milhaud’s Quartet No. 12, 
and Haydn’s Quartet in D. Through 
May, events continued interesting at 
the Gallery. There were recitals by 
Millard Taylor, violinist, and Musi- 
cian Bernard Greenhouse, cellist, of 
of the United States Navy Band. On 
May 20, the National Gallery Sinfoni- 
etta, under Richard Bales, presented 


one of its best concerts. Leonard 
Shifrin, oboist, was guest artist in 
Handel’s Concerto for Oboe and 


Strings in B Flat Major and in Bar- 
low’s “The Winter’s Passed”. The 
orchestra did Mary Howe’s “Coul- 
ennes, Tableau de Genre”, Mozart’s 
Symphony No. 39, “Two Elegiac 
Melodies” by Grieg, Dett’s “Juba 
a, and the Overture to “William 
ell”. 
On May 28, the San Carlo Opera 





Company came to town for a week’s 


engagement. The company performed 
the standard repertoire: “Carmen”, 
“Rigoletto”, “The Barber of Seville”, 


“Aida”, “La Bohéme”, “La Traviata”, 
“Tosca” and “Il Trovatore”. Nicholas 
Rescigno conducted all performances. 
The National Symphony Orchestra 
was scheduled to open its six weeks’ 
series at the Potomac Watergate. 
There will be eighteen of these al 
fresco concerts, ten more than in any 
previous season. Fifteen soloists and 
five conductors are listed as attrac- 
tions. The National Symphony has 
also announced that during its regu- 
lar 1944-45 season, the orchestra 
played ten works by native composers 
out of a total of 81 compositions. 
That makes a percentage of 12. If 
works by naturalized composers and 
by composers now living in this coun- 
try are included, the percentage jumps 
to 20.9. AupREY WALz 





Buffalo Acclaims 
OrmandyonV-E Day 


Philharmonic Heard in 
Kern Program—Haydn’s 
“Creation” Sung 


BuFrFALo.— Eugene Ormandy and 
the Philadelphia Orchestra gave a 
most inspiring concert on V-E Day at 
the Kleinhans Music Hall. This was 
the final concert of the Zorah Berry 
season. Mr. Ormandy substituted 
Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony for Men- 
delssohn’s Fifth. At the conclusion 
of the performance the audience rose 
and paid a silent tribute. Mr. Or- 
mandy opened the program with a stir- 
ring performance of the Overture to 
“Der Freischiitz”, followed by the 
“Chant of 1942”, by Creston, an inter- 
esting work, finely interpreted. A 
Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier’’, 
brought the concert to a delightful 
ending. 

Announced as a Monster Pop Con- 
cert for the Maintenance Fund, the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, Sylvan Levin 
conducting, presented a Jerome Kern 
evening at the Public Auditorium on 
May 6. Regina Resnik, soprano of the 
Metropolitan, was the soloist, singing 
the popular hits from the Kern reper- 
toire. Applause from the vast audi- 
ence brought her many curtain calls, 
and she added arias from “Aida” and 
“Tl Trovatore.” Mr. Levin directed in 
fine style, sharing the honors with the 
singer. 

With Stanley Chapple as conductor, 
the Buffalo Schola Cantorum presented 
Haydn’s “Creation”, with the Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra at Kleinhans Music 
Hall. The soloists included Ardis 
Molitor, soprano, John Priebe, tenor, 
and Bertram Rowe, bass. All three 
sang their parts with dignity and dra- 
matic fervor. Mr. Chapple, who made 
his first appearance in Buffalo at this 
concert, did a splendid job in handling 
chorus and orchestra. Eva Rauten- 
berg, pianist, accompanied the recita- 
tives for the soloists. 

Sigmund Romberg and his orchestra 
appeared in Kleinhans Music Hall on 
May 15 before a sold out house. The 
soloists included Victoria Schools, 
Lorna Byron and Ann Andre. The 
concert was under the auspices of 
Civic’ Features, Inc. The Buffalo 
Civic Orchestra, conducted by Jan 
Wolanek, gave a concert in the Elks 
Auditorium with the 14-year-old pian- 
ist, Harry Mursten, as soloist. His 
playing of Beethoven’s First Concerto 
brought salvos of applause. Mr. Wol- 
anek gave the young artist splendid 
orchestral support. 

BENNO ROSEN HEIMER 





The two photographs of personali- 
ties at the Bethlehem Bach Festival, 
which appeared in the June issue, were 
lent to MusicAL AMERICA by the Call 








newspapers of Bethlehem 
and Allentown. <A credit line should 
have appeared to this effect. Apolo- 
gies are hereby tendered for the omis- 
sion.—EDITOR. 
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Kathryn Long Trust 
To Give Scholarships 


Plans for the award of 30 scholar- 
ships to enable singers to receive a 
special course of training in ensemble 
singing for the stage have been an- 
nounced by Cornelius N. Bliss, chair- 
man of the board of trustees of the 
Kathryn Long Trust. A three 
months’ course of instruction is being 
held in New York beginning on July 
16, 1945. Each of the Kathryn Long 
Choral Scholarships (as they will be 
called) will cover the full cost of tui- 
tion and will include a personal main- 
tenance allowance of $25 weekly dur- 
ing the period of instruction. A spe- 
cial committee comprising Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont, Philip James and Peter 
J. Wilhousky has been formed to ad- 
vise the Trust on the plan and to as- 
sist in its development. Mr. Wil- 
housky has been appointed director of 
the Kathryn Long Choral Scholar- 


ships, and has arranged for the col- 
laboration of Murray-Alexander As- 
sociates as coordinators of the pro- 
gram. Auditions were held up to July 
13. 
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Late Season Events 
Heard in Seattle 


Visiting and Local Musi- 
cians Provide Interesting 
‘Fare 

SEATTLE.—Lawrence Tibbett closed 
the Cecilia Schultz Spring season. His 
most important numbers were the 
Brahms “Four Serious Songs” and 
“Di Provenza” from “La Traviata”. 
Songs of Handel, Mendelssohn, Rach- 
maninoff, Hageman and numerous en- 
cores were also presented. Edward 
Harris was at the piano and offered a 
solo group of charmingly played com- 
positions. Following the concert, Mr. 
Tibbett served as master of ceremonies 
at a small gathering at the Press Club, 
celebrating the completion, for Mrs. 
Schultz, of ten years of concert man- 
agement. 

A large audience greeted Luboshutz 
and Nemenoff upon their return this 
season. Their program included works 
by Mozart, Bach-Luboshutz, Brahms, 
Schubert, Prokofieff, Rossini and Mus- 
sorgsky. The appearance of Artur 
Rubinstein is a signal for all good 
pianists to come and listen. This 
year’s concert was no exception. The 


whole recital was smooth and lyrical 
rather than grandiose. 

Gladys Swarthout’s concert was an 
outstanding example of good selecting. 
Music by Gluck, Purcell, Handel and 
Mozart opened the program. She in- 
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cluded the most popular of her radio 
hits as encores thus satisfying all the 
music lovers who crowded the theater. 
Excellent accompaniments were played 
by Lester Hodges. The San Francisco 
Ballet and a week of Katherine Dun- 
ham’s Tropical Review were Spring 
events. Large audiences were at all 
performances. 

The final concert of the Associated 
Women Students of the University of 
Washington was given by Rose Bamp- 
ton. She offered a fine program of 
German Lieder, operatic arias, songs 
of Debussy and modern English com- 
positions. Arville Belstad, Seattle 
pianist, was the accompanist and also 
played a solo group . 

Noteworthy were the splendid con- 
certs given by the University Orches- 
tra led by George Kirchner, by the 
Concert Band, Walter Welke, leader, 
and a performance of “Elijah” by the 
University Choir augmented by the 
Temple Choir, Charles Wilson Law- 
rence conducting. The Youth Sym- 
phony, Francis Aranyi, conductor, 
scored a great success at its last con- 
cert when for the first time a complete 
symphony, Beethoven’s Fifth, was per- 
formed. 

The Washington State Federation 
of Music Clubs convened at Seattle 
Pacific College. The theme chosen 
was “Music in War and Rehabilita- 
tion”. Mrs. H. Bryan Johnson of 
Everett, state president, gave the open- 
ing address. Addresses were given by 
Pearl] Wanamaker, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, and Donald 
Bushell of Western Washington State 
Teacher’s College. A forum on 
“Church Music” and “Musical Needs 
in Hospitals” and “Rehabilitation” 
were discussed by members of the 
University of Washington faculty, 
Hazel Kinscella, Charles Wilson Law- 
rence, Dr. Perry Epler Greshem of 
the University Christian Church, 
Lawrence Schoenhals of Pacific Col- 
lege, and Arthur Thomas organist and 
choir master of Trinity Episcopal 
Church. The special service officers 
from Spokane Hospital and Seattle 
port of smbarkation gave interesting 
reports on work that could be done 
in these areas. 

Theo Karle, tenor, and Francis 
Armstrong, violinist, gave a concert 
at the Seattle Art Museum, inaugurat- 
ing the fourth year of Red Cross con- 
certs sponsored by Mr. Armstrong. 
Arville Belstad was accompanist. Mr. 
Armstrong and Helen Louise Oles at 
the piano presented the Sonata for 
violin and piano of César Franck. 

Nan D. Bronson 





Los Angeles Hears 
Musical Tributes 


Concerts Commemorate Cole- 
man Series and W. A. Clark — 
Recitalists End Tours 


Los ANGELEs.—The London String 
Quartet began a series of three com- 
memorative concerts for the Coleman 
Chamber Music Concerts’ 40th season 
in the Pasadena Playhouse, June 3. 
The program was a repetition of the 
one played by Alice Coleman Batch- 
elder. founder, with the Krause Quar- 
tet and a group of singers, in 1905. 
It began with Smetana’s “From My 
Life” Quartet. Brahms’s “Liebeslieder” 
waltzes were beautifully sung by Eula 
Beal, Mary Green Pauloo, Robert 
Kidder and Lee Gilmore with John 
Crown and Doris Levings Pennington 
at the piano. The Schumann Quintet 
with John Crown, pianist, was the 
brilliant finale. 

A tribute to W. A. Clark, Jr. was 
tendered by the University of Califor- 
nia on June 3 ir the gardens of the 
Clark Library which he gave to the 
University. The music was from the 
18th century. 

Scipione Guidi, former consert mas- 
ter of the St. Louis Symphony, played 
a Tartini Sonata, and Cornelius van 
Vliet, cellist from Cincinnati gave an 





account of a Valentini Sonata. Charles 
Coffey’s ballad opera, “The Devil to 
Pay” completed the program. 

Lawrence Tibbett sang a postponed 
concert on May 20 in something very 
near his old vigor and gusto. Ezio 
Pinza ended his tour with a concert 
May 13 in the Philharmonic Audi- 
torium. 

A Russian-American friendship con- 
cert in Shrine Auditorium on May 16 
had Otto Klemperer as its conductor 
and Prokofieff’s cantata “Alexander 
Nevsky” as its climax.. Max Krone 
directed the U.S.C. singers and Wil- 
liam Ripley Dorr’s St. Luke Choris- 
ters in a performance of the “St. 
Matthew” Passion on May 20. 

ISABEL M. JONES 


Merola Conducts 


San Francisco Event 


Munsel Is Applauded at 
Memorial Opera House— 
Comic Works Sung 

San Francisco.—The annual Sun- 
day afternoon series of Midsummer 
Musicales in Sigmund Stern Grove 
opened with 10,000 auditors listening 
to a symphony program conducted by 
Gaetano Merola on June 17. The same 
afternoon, about 400 listeners assem- 
bled in the Curran Theater to hear a 
hot jazz session. The symphony was 
free, but hard to get to. The jazz was 
cheap and easy to reach. 

Patrice Munsel won the hearts of 
San Franciscans when she made her 
first appearance at the War Memorial 
Opera House as the final event of the 
California Concerts’ series of attrac- 
tions for the 1944-45 season. Her 
English diction was impeccably clear. 
She was assisted by Evelyn Crocker, 
flutist, and Stuart Ross, pianist. 

The waning season always brings 
its quota of local performers to public 
platforms and Vivian Wall, dancer, 
and Douglas Thompson, pianist, gave 
a joint program in California Club 
hall that culminated brilliantly in two 
dances worthy of any stage—the “Sun- 
day Dance” and “La Chanteuse”, from 
Walton’s “Facade”, in which Miss 
Wall gave a memorable caricature of 
a night club prima donna. 

Comedy opera in English with new 
texts by Erich Weiler, who also con- 
ducted the performance, won an en- 
thusiastic response from a _ capacity 
audience in the Russian Center Audi- 
torium when a capable cast gave 
Pergolesi’s “The Maid as Mistress” 
and Mozart’s “The Impresario”. Peggy 
Engel, Ann Ashley, Muriel Andrews, 
Edward Wellman, Allen Wheaton and 
Carl Hague were the chief partici- 
pants, with Raoul Pause and his ballet 
assisting. An effort to perpetuate the 
Weiler project is being made under the 
management of Althya Youngman. 

Frances Ceh gave a program notable 
for its linguistic diversity in the Cen- 
tury Club with George Nuklicek at the 
piano. The soprano specialized in folk 
songs of central Europe and sang in 
Czech, Russian. Serbian, Slovenian, 
Croatian and Ukrainian. 

With Sgt. Glen Sherman of the 
U. S. Air Corps as guest pianist, the 
members of Phi Beta gave a benefit 
concert for the Red Cross in the Cen- 
tury Club. Other participants were 
Frederique Gradwohl, harpist: Emilie 
Zaretsky, soprano, Marianne Gianella. 
pianist, and a vocal quartet. 

Marrory M. FIsHER 


Fritz Mahler Ends Season 
With Detroit Light Opera 

Fritz Mahler, recently closed a sea- 
son of conducting with the Detroit 
Civic Light Opera Association, lead- 
ing 80 performances of 10 works. 
There were specially chosen principals 
and an orchestra of 30 members of the 
Detroit Symphony. Mr. Mahler will 
go to Toronto to conduct during the 
month of August. 











Rosenfeld Sisters 
Join Boosey & Hawkes 





Abresch 
Jane and Joan Rosenfeld 


Boosey & Hawkes Artists Bureau, 
Inc., has taken under its management 
the duo-pianists, Jane and Joan Rosen- 
feld. The pianists are twin sisters and 
made their debut at Town Hall last 
April. The management is already 
planning a concert tour for them next 
season, 
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Music Therapy Taught lems of rehabilitation, 
At N. Y. University 


A course in music therapy, consist- 
ing of methods of treating problems 
in psychiatry and rehabilitation, is 
being offered at New York Uni- 
versity School of Education from 
July 9 through July 27. Experts in 
the fields of psychiatry and psychol- 
ogy as well as in music and music 
therapy are participating. 

In addition to discussion on prob- 


week course include: 


activities in institutions; 


psychiatry; principles of psychother- 
apy; and musical techniques in ther- 
apy. 

The faculty, under the direction of 


topics which 
will be considered during the three- 
case work in 
music therapy; needed research in the 
use of music as a therapeutic agent; 
organization and direction of music 
physiologic 
and psychologic effects of music; 
mental hygiene and introduction to 
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Dr. Samuel T. Burns, Chairman of 
the department of Music Education, 
will include Dr. Arnold Elston, Dr. 
S. Bernard Wortis, Dr. Lauretta 
Bender, Dr. Morris Herman, Dr. 
dodia Berg, Dr. George G. Deaver, 
Dr. Max Schoen, Dr. Willem Van De 
Wall and E. Flagler Fultz. 





Norfolk School of Music 
Resumes Activities 

New HAvEN, Conn.—The fifth sea- 
son of the Norfolk School of Music 
of Yale University, Bruce Simonds, 
of the Yale Music School, dean, 
opened on July 2, at the Stoeckel es- 
tate, Norfolk, Conn. It will continue 
through Aug. 10. The program in- 
cludes group-singing and individual 
lessons, lectures on the development of 
music by Mr. Simonds and visiting 
speakers, special classes in ensemble- 
playing, classes in diction, musician- 
ship and school music, and lectures 
on choral conducting. Two lectures 
a week will be given on both poetry 
and art, by Leonard Stevens, instruc- 
tor at Phillips Exeter Academy, and 
Elizabeth Chase, of the Yale Art Gal- 
lery. The faculty this summer, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Simonds, Miss Chase 
and Mr. Stevens, includes Hugo Kort- 
schak, violin; Karl Zeise, cello; Mar- 
shall Bartholomew, voice; H. Frank 
Bozyan, organ; Arthur Bartlett 
Hague, piano; and Virginia French 
Mackie, theory. 
A Correction 

In the last issue a notice of the ap- 
pearances of pupils of Amy Eller- 
man, well known voice teacher, con- 
tained several incorrect statements, 
which made it seem that several con- 
ductors throughout the country were 
singing artists. The correct facts 
are these: J. Oscar Miller, conductor 
of the Chattanooga Festival, had Bar- 
bara Stevenson, soprano, as soloist, in 
a recital and in “Tannhauser”. Gor- 
don Mason, director of the Scotia 
Octave Singers, had Elsie MacFar- 
lane, Carlyle Bennett, Miss Stevenson 
and Fritz Kreuger as soloists in vari- 
ous oratorio performances. William 
Heyne, conductor of the St. Louis 
Bach Society, presented the “St. 
Matthew” Passion with Miss Mac- 
Farlane and Miss Stevenson. The 
Easton Oratorio Society, with Charles 
Davis as director and George Volkel 
as organist, gave “Elijah” with Miss 
Ellerman, Miss Stevens and Mr. Ben- 
nett as soloists. 





Singing Teachers Association 
Launches Educational Program 


The National Association of Teach- 
ers of Singing, now a year old, is 
forming plans to raise the educational 
and ethical standards within the ranks 
of the profession. Applicants for mem- 
bership must be sponsored, give evi- 
dence of adequate educational prepara- 
tion, have a minimum of five years 
consecutive teaching experience and 
sign a pledge to adhere to an exacting 
code of ethics. Working committees 
have been appointed to compile a 
résumé of all significant research in 
the vocal field, to report current re- 
search projects and to institute new 
research; to prepare a statement of 
vocal laws and precepts; to report all 
legislative plans for regulating voice 
teaching or accrediting pupils of pri- 
vate teachers; to suggest changes in 
current vocal terminology; and to 
compile lists of teaching songs and 
approved English translations of 
foreign song-texts. Executive officers 
of NATS include John C. Wilcox, of 
Chicago, president, Homer Howe, 
Leon Carson, Bernard Taylor, Carl 
Gutekunst and Grace Leslie, of New 
York, and Walter Allen Stults and 
Richard DeYoung, of Chicago. 





Eastman School Announces 
Scholarship Winners 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Ann Jones and 
Adrienne Aye have been adjudged 


winners of the McCurdy & Co. schol- 
arships at the Eastman School of Mu- 
sic. Both are singers, and will be 
seniors next year. Gilbert J. C. Mc- 
Curdy, president of the McCurdy 
Company, renewed the scholarships 
for another year by presenting a check 
for $1,000 to Howard Hanson, director 
of the school. Five concerts will be 
given during the Summer school ses- 
sion which is running from June 25 to 
Aug. 4. These concerts are presented 
primarily for the students. The list 
this year includes concerts by faculty 
members. Erno Balogh, pianist, is 
making his first appearance in Roches- 
ter. The faculty members are Millard 
Taylor, violinist, Luigi Silva, cellist, 
Arthur Kraft, tenor, and an instru- 
mental trio including Marjorie Mac- 
Kown, pianist, Allison MacKown, cel- 
list, and Robert Sprenkle, oboe. 





Vocal Contest Opens 
In Chicago 

Cuicaco.— Application blanks for 
entry in the second annual audition for 
vocalists competing for an appearance 
in the Musical Arts Vocal Series 
sponsored by the Adult Education 
Council and the Society of American 
Musicians are now obtainable from 
Edwin J. Gemmer, 801 Kimball Hall, 
Chicago. S @& 
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Chautauqua Opens 


Summer Season 


Orchestral and Operatic 
Events Included 
On Schedule 


CuHAuTAUQUA, N. Y.—The Chau- 
tauqua Institution opened its 72nd 
Summer program July 1. In addition 
to the extensive program in the Sum- 
mer schools and varied recreational 
activities, a full six weeks of music 
and drama was announced. 

Franco Autori began his second 
season as conductor of the Chautauqua 
Symphony. Mischa Mischakoff re- 
turned to Chautauqua as concertmas- 
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ter. He again presents the Mischakoff 
String Quartet in which he is joined 
by Daniel Guilet, violinist, Nathan 
Gordon, violist, Georges Miquelie, cel- 
list. 

Soloists with the orchestra include: 
Pianists, James Friskin, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, Webster Aitken, Harrison Pot- 
ter, Grace Castagnetta, Egon Petri, 
Artur Balsam and Mildred Waldman; 
violinists, Mischa Mischakoff, Joseph 
Fuchs, Patricia Travers and Ariana 
Bronstein; and cellist, Georges Mi- 
quelle. Vocal soloists are Evan Evans, 
Andrew McKinley, Jean Carlton, 
Hugh Thompson, Suzanne Fisher, 
Paula Lenchner, and the Columbus 
Boy Choir, Herbert Huffman, conduc- 
tor. The orchestra is heard on 
Wednesday and Saturday evenings and 
Sunday afternoons, and a Young Peo- 
ple’s Concert is presented each Satur- 
day morning. The orchestra season 
was scheduled to open July 14 and the 
final concert will be given Aug. 22. 

The Chautauqua Opera Company 
under the artistic direction of Alfredo 
Valenti plans to present in Norton 
Memorial Hall six operas in 12 per- 
formances, including “Pinafore” and 
“Cox and Box”, “Lucia di Lammer- 
moor”, “Carmen”, “Barber of Seville”, 
“The Bat” and “Traviata”. Principal 
roles will be sung by Josephine An- 
toine, Jean Carlton, Pauline Pierce, 
Jean Browning, Hugh Thompson, 
Donald Dame, Jean Greenwell, An- 
drew McKinley and Annette Burford. 

Recitalists announced for Chautau- 
qua’s Amphitheater include Josephine 
Antoine, Donald Dickson, Egon Petri, 
Grace Castagnetta and a Gala Concert 
of Chautauqua Artists. George Wil- 
liam Volkel is offering weekly organ 
recitals and a series of Twilight Musi- 
cales. 

Chautauqua’s large choir, the oldest 
of the institution’s musical organiza- 
tions, under the direction of Walter 
Howe and Harrison Potter, is aug- 
mented from time to time by choral 
groups from the Boy and Girl Choirs, 
the High School and College Club 
Choral groups and the Columbus Boy- 
choir. 

Ralph H. Norton of Chicago is pres- 
ident of Chautauqua Institution, S. M. 
Hazlett of Pittsburgh, executive vice- 
president, and Ralph McCallister of 
Chicago is director of programs and 
education. 





Juilliard School Plans 
Competition for Native Composers 
The Juilliard School of Music an- 
nounces its annual competition for the 
publication of orchestral compositions 
by American composers. Through 
these competitions the Juilliard School 
selects each year one or more orches- 
tral works and pays for the publica- 
tion. The composer receives all royal- 
ties and fees accruing from the com- 
position. Terms of the competition 
may be obtained by writing to the 
school, 130 Claremont Ave., New York. 
Two compositions for symphony or- 
chestras will be published as a result 
of the competition among American 
composers held annually by the Juil- 
liard School of Music. The winning 
compositions were announced on June 
25 by Oscar Wagner, dean of the 
Juilliard Graduate School. They are: 
“Heroic Poem” by Radie Britain, and 
“For the Fallen” by Bernard Herr- 
mann, Miss Britain was born in 
Amarillo, Tex., and now lives in Hol- 
lywood, Cal. Mr. Herrmann was born 
in New York City and is now con- 
ducting for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 





Peabody Faculty Member 
Completes Important Work 
BALTIMORE. — Nicolas Nabokoff, 
teacher of composition at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music, has just com- 
pleted a symphonic suite of marches 
which is to be performed by Leopold 
Stokowski at the Hollywood Bowl 
this Summer. The suite consists of a 
Fanfare, a Worker’s March and a 





Choral Soldier’s March to be played 
without interruption. Mr. Nabokoff 
has been commissioned also by Gregor 
Piatigorsky to write for him a concert 
piece. Besides these works Mr. Nabo- 
koff is writing a Ballet, entitled “Don 
Quixote,” for the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, and a piano concerto for 
Alexander Uninsky. He is also col- 
laborating on a book with George 
Balanchine on “Classical Ballet and 
Music” and translating for the Council 
of Learned Societies of America, a 
history of Russian music by Livanova 
Pekelis and Popova. 





Institute of Musical Art 
Students Give Recitals 


Students from the class of Bernard 
Taylor gave a song recital at the 
Institute of Musical Art on May 3. 
The Junior Orchestra of the Institute, 
conducted by Louis Bostelmann, gave 
a concert on April 28. Members of 





the class of Lucia Dunhem gave a 
recital at the Institute on May 4, sing- 
ing the “Stabat Mater” of Pergolesi 
and groups of French, English and 
German songs and Negro Spirituals. 
David McKay Williams, organist of 
St. Bartholomew’s Church in New 
York, will head the organ department 
of the Institute of Musical Art begin- 
ning with the Autumn term. He will 
take the place of Gaston Dethier, who 
ig retiring after heading this depart- 
ment since the opening of the Institute. 





Matzenauer to Teach 
At New England Conservatory 


Boston.—Margaret Matzenauer will 
conduct a Master Class this Summer 
at the New England Conservatory of 
Music in the Art of Singing, Style, 
and Interpretation, including coaching 
for opera and concert and in Lieder 
and Bach arias. 
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DOROTHEE MANSKI 


Dramatic Soprano Metropolitan Opera 


“A one woman Wagner, knows every note of his operas” 


—N. Y. World-Telegram 


Now on Vocal Faculty University of Indiana 


Opened her Studio: 200 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 
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Special Training for Opera, Concert, Oratorio, Operetta 
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“Canticle of the Sun" 
Composed by Leo Sowerby 


T. FRANCIS of Assisi’s “Canticle 

of the Sun”, in the translation by 
Matthew Arnold, has inspired Leo 
Sowerby to make a choral garment for 
it, a publication of the H. W. Gray Co. 
This is one of the most inspirational 
compositions that have yet come from 
Mr. Sowerby. He has here achieved 
an eloquence that enhances the unique 
poem itself. The writing, for chorus 
of mixed voices, is fluent and resource- 
ful, with significant effects of harmonic 
coloring. With its 80 pages in score, 
this Sowerby “Canticle of the Sun” 
assumes the proportions of a major 
choral work. ($1.50.) ‘ 


Briefer Mention 


One of the most impressive of re- 
cent ecclesiastical works is the Missa 
“Sancti Spiritu” by A. Gretchaninoff, 
the composer’s Op. 169, which is issued 
by J. Fischer & Bro. Written for a 
four-part mixed choir, this is a work 
of notably fine caliber, deeply devo- 
tional in expression. It succeeds in 
combining human warmth with melodic 
beauty. Of the traditional six num- 
bers the “Kyrie”, the “Sanctus” and 
the “Agnus Dei” are of outstanding 
musical appeal. All are written with 
the expert choral craftsmanship to be 
expected of Gretchaninoff. The score 
runs to thirty-seven pages. (80c.) 

“Missa O Magnum Mysterium”, by 
Tomas Luis de Victoria, transcribed 
and arranged by Cyr de Brant, J. 
Fischer & Bro. (80c.) An excellent 
new edition of one of the finest church 
works of the 16th-17th century Spanish 
composer who was influenced by and, 
in turn, influenced Palestrina. Thirty- 
two pages. 

“Mass in Honor of the Most Holy 
Redeemer”, by Leopold Syré, Oliver 
Ditson (Presser). (80c.) Warmly 
melodic music of churchly style set to 
the six traditional Mass numbers and 
scored for mixed voices in four parts, 
with an especially effective “Kyrie”, 
“Gloria” and “Benedictus”. 

“Te Deum”, by H. A. Schimmerling, 
for soli, mixed chorus in four parts 
and orchestra, H. W. Gray. (75c.) A 
finely conceived and extended setting, 
impressively effective. Thirty - five 
pages. 


Solo Voice 


Four New Songs 
By Giannini Issued 
NEW set of four songs by 
Vittorio Giannini published by 
the Elkan-Vogel Company reveals the 
composer in his most expansive vein. 
His broadly lyrical style and innate 
sense of operatic effect here find free 
scope. These songs are all settings 
of poems by Karl Flaster that cry out 
for just such musical treatment as has 
been given them. The titles are, “I 











Only Know”, “Sing to My Heart a 
Song”, “There Were Two Swans” 
and “Be Still, My Heart”. 

Colorful accompaniments are a po- 
tent factor in the effectiveness of these 
songs. This is demonstrated espe- 
cially in “Sing to My Heart a Song” 
and “I Only Know”, both of which 
are for a high voice. “There Were 
Two Swans” creates a mood of poig- 
nant beauty. It and the affecting “Be 
Still, My Heart” lie within the scope 
of a higher medium voice. (50c each). 

i 


Briefer Mention 


In issuing “Green Fields” by Gene 
Bone and Howard Fenton, Edwin H. 
Morris & Co. have brought out one of 
the most distinctive songs that these 
composers have placed to their credit. 
There is a basic appeal in the words 
themselves, with their exhortation to 
“reach out to the fields of green, sun- 
lit earth and enchanted sky”, and the 
melodic line seems to be a_ wholly 
spontaneous expression of the spirit of 
the text. There is a graceful figure 
that persists through most of the ac- 
companimenc with telling effect and 
there is an impressive climax where 
“youth so fervently calls”. It is a 
song of markedly original character, 
melodically flowing and harmonically 
stimulating. It is published in two 
keys. (50c). 


“A Child’s Prayer’, by Gustav 
Klemm, words by Rachel Field (50c), 
G. Schirmer. A charming little song, 
with music that in its simplicity of 
line, limited to one octave, is peculiarly 
expressive of the text. Three keys. 

“Lo, Here the Gentle Lark’, for 
high voice with flute obbligato and 
piano accompaniment, by Sir Henry 
Bishop, arranged by Frank La Forge, 
C. Fischer (60c). The long-familiar 
vehicle for coloratura sopranos in a 
new and helpful edition. 

“Lissen, Chillun!” by Fay Foster, 
words by Florence Tarr, Robbins 
(50c). A rousing song in Negro dia- 
lect, with amusing words and a 
straightforward tune of the traditional 
type for such a text, from Lawrence 
Tibbett’s repertoire. 

“Night”, by Ernest Charles. text by 
Sydney King Russell, G. Schirmer 
(50c). A fine setting of poetic words 
that develops into an impassioned 
apostrophe to the beloved, with a long- 
breathed melodic line and an opulent 
flowing accompaniment. Two keys. 

“Qui la voce” (“It Was Here in 
Accents Tender”), from “I Puritani’”, 
by, Bellini, revised and supplied with 
cadenzas by Estelle Liebling, G. 
Schirmer (75c). A lucidly set forth 
edition replete with optional cadenzas, 
including one as sung by Galli-Curci, 
and variants of individual passages. 

“To the Young Prince”, by Anis 
Fuleihan, words by Naomi Brooke, 
Delkas (50c). The prayer of a mother 
for her child clothed in music of im- 
pressive simplicity and pronounced 
individual character. 


ofa J 
Galaxy Songs, sung by Famous Metropolitan Artists 
A ee ae ee a ins ata a a and Edward Harris 
sung by Ezio Pinza 5] 
SS ae eo er John W. Work 
sung by Lawrence Tibbett 
ER SC eel gay © os il ae en age Richard Hageman 
sung by James Melton 
te Cyril Scott 
sung by John Charles Thomas 
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NEW MUSIC Foon Leading Pubtishers 


Duke's “American Arabesque" 
Possesses a Direct Appeal 


DISTINCT adornment to the 

popular piano literature of today 
is an “American Arabesque” by Ver- 
non Duke, recently published by the 
Robbins Music Corporation. The com- 
poser, who is also Vladimir Dukelsky, 
writer of symphonies and other serious 
works, has here contrived a piano 
piece whose central: melodic idea has 
immediate appeal not only to those 
whose taste is limited frankly to the 
popular school but also to more serious 
music-lovers who can recognize a good 
spontaneous melody in whatever en- 
vironment. The rhythm is distinctly 
American and the harmonic feeling is 
of today. The piece covers five pages 


(60c.) 


Briefer Mention 


A Nocturne for the piano by Menotti 
Salta that has just been published by 
G. Ricordi seizes the attention by vir- 
tue of its essentially pianistic idiom 
and its lush harmonic character“ The 
work expresses tender, intimate senti- 
ment and a tangible poetic mood is 
subtly established at the very outset. 
An impassioned climax is built up, and 
later the introductory figure reappears 
in dramatic development before the 
final measures restore a serenity dis- 
turbed only by the persistent seventh 
in the closing chord, a dissonance that 
some players will be. strongly tempted 
to omit. This eight-page nocturne is 
a piece of quite uncommon musical 
beauty. (60c.) 

“La Reja” (“The Trellised Win- 
dow”), a serenata by Miguel Sando- 
val, G. Schirmer. (50c.) A warmly 
expressive three-page piece, especially 
suitable for an encore or radio piece. 

“Tango Triste’, by Francisca 
Vallejo, Presser. (35c.) An appeal- 
ing three-page tango with a nostalgic 


quality. 
Nocturne and “Cubanita”, by Cecil 
Cowles, G. Schirmer. (50c each.) 


Two attractive three-page pieces, easy 
to play. The nocturne has a melodic 
line of graceful contour, while “Cuba- 
nita” is Latin-American both melodi- 
cally and rhythmically. 

“Sky Line”, by Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Composers Press. (50c.) A 
descriptive piece. Its impressionistic 
harmonies are supposed to suggest the 
quiet of a calm sea, “as one approaches 
land the silhouette of a vast city with 
its stone masses against a moonlit sky 
is further revealed by twinkling lights 
in fantastic forms”. A four-page piece 
written a good many years ago but 
only recently published. vs 


For Piano Solo, Popular: 


Romantic Waltz, by Domenico Sa- 
vino, Robbins. (60c.) The spirit of 
an old-time sentimental waltz re- 
incarnated in a modern musical idiom. 

“Espanharlem”, by William J. Red- 
dick, adapted by Harry Levine, Rem- 
ick. (50c.) Mr. Reddick’s capital 
essay is combined Spanish and Negro 
rhythms and melodic idioms in an ef- 
fective arrangement. 

“Cocktail at Ciro’s”, by J. Calvin 
Jackson, Robbins. (60c.) A “Modern 
Latin-American Fantasie” with the 
melodic and rhythmic implications of 
that sub-title. 

“Play, Fiddle, Play”, by Emery 
Deutsch and Arthur Altman, and 
“Paper Doll”, by Johnny S. Black, 
arranged by Louis Sugarman, Marks. 
(50c each.) Appropriately 
piano versions of two popular songs. 

“April in Harlem”, by James P. 
Johnson, arranged by D. Savino, Rob- 
bins. (60c.) The second movement 





simple . 






Vernon Duke Leo Sowerby 


of the composer’s “Harlem Symphony” 
appropriately adapted. 

“Song of the Flame”, by Herbert 
Stothart and George Gershwin, and 
“Romance”, from “The Desert Song”, 
by Sigmund Romberg, adapted for 
piano by Henry Levine, Harms. (50c 
each. ) ’ 

“Absinthe Frappé”, by Victor Her- 
bert, adapted by Henry Levine, Wit 
mark. (50c.) cx 


Violin 
Interesting Violin Sonata 


By English Composer 


NEW Sonata for violin by Ar- 

nold Cooke, a publication of the 
Oxford University Press released by 
Carl Fischer, is a well-written work, 
structurally symmetrical and idiomatic. 
The English composer reveals in it 
thematic ingenuity, and his material 
has wholesome freshness and a quality 
bordering on the whimsical in the un- 
expected harmonic progressions. The 
first and third movements, although 
innocent of key signature, are in G 
major, while the tenderly poetic and 
soaring slow sections of the middle 
movement, which alternate with scherzo 
sections in G, find appropriate color in 
E flat. It is by no means a work of 
formidable length, the performance- 
time being given as 15 minutes. 





Briefer Mention 


“The Lord’s Prayer”, by Albert Hay 
Malotte, arranged by William Kroll, 
G. Schirmer (50c). Mr. Malotte’s 
extraordinarily popular sacred song, 
which has been issued not only in 
many different choral versions but !lso 
in arrangements for piano solo and 
piano accordion solo, now enters the 
repertoire of the violin in a tasteful 
and knowingly worked out arrange- 
ment. 
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Caruso, Man and Singer, Revealed 


in Absorbing Book by His Wife 


Enrico Caruso, His Lire AND 
DeatH. Illustrated with numerous 
photographs and caricatures. By 


Dorothy Caruso. 303 pages. Simon 
& Schuster, New York. $2.75. 


RS. Caruso has waited 24 years 

to give to the world her account 
of her three years of marriage with 
the great tenor. She has done an ex- 
cellent job, for the book, while a trifle 
serious in mood, is readable and in- 
teresting. Most important is the fact 
long suspected but which she makes 
clear beyond peradventure, that the 
singer’s death was unnecessary and 
that different medical care both during 
his illness at the Vanderbilt Hotel in 
February, 1921, and the shorter and 
tatal one in Sorrento and Naples, five 
months later, might have saved him 
to us for many years. 

Mrs. Caruso begins with a sketch of 
her unhappy home life as a child and 
as a young woman and the family dif- 
ferences which led to the disinherit- 
ance of the Benjamin children. All 
this was aired in the papers at the 
time of Park Benjamin’s death, and 
now, as then, it does not make espe- 
cially edifying reading. 

With her elopement with Caruso, 
the author really gets to work. They 
were married, a Roman Catholic and 
an Episcopalian, in a Unitarian church. 
Subsequently, she adopted his faith 
and they were remarried in Saint 
Patrick’s Cathedral. Then started the 
three happy years which ended in the 
Hotel Vesuvius in Naples on Aug. 2, 
1921. 

At the opening night of the opera 
season of 1918, Mrs. Caruso sat in a 
box for the first time in her life. It 
was Armistice Night. Her memory 
has played her false here on one point, 
however. The opera that night was 
“Samson and Delilah” and not “La 
Forza del Destino” as she states. The 
latter work has never been given on 
an opening night at the Metropolitan. 

It is interesting to learn that Caruso 
read and kept all his criticisms in a 
scrap book. It is also edifying to 
know that he was impatient of un- 
favorable reviews as she _ found 
“Liar!” written across one. Even 
this great singer was not immune to 
the impatience that is usually a mark 
of the second rate artist. 


Letters Are Fascinating 


There are many letters written by 
him, first while singing in opera in 
Mexico, later in Havana and last 
while on an extended concert tour. Al- 
ways in English, the faulty grammar 
and the phonetic spelling are naive 
and charming, especially as the letters 
reveal the fact that he was a man of 
superior intelligence and lucid powers 
of reasoning and not “just a tenor”. 
His unfailing generosity not only with 
money but in his judgments of others 
comes frequently to light. That he 
spells cockroaches “cacaroces” and 
“hydrophobia, “idorfobo” is rather 
charming. An account of an outdoor 
performance of “Carriien” in the bull 
ring in Mexico during a pouring rain- 
storm which was powerless to drive 
the audience away, is graphic and 
amusing. 

The letters also reveal a tremendous 
affection for the one child of his mar- 
riage, whom he _ always called 
“Puschina”, although she had five 
given names and was “Gloria” to 
everybody else. The child caught the 
popular fancy, for some reason, and 
one of his last acts in this country 
was to lift her to the railing of the 
Presidente Wilson to wave good-bye 
to the crowd that had come to see him 


Like all big earners, he was con- 


tinually being fleeced, as in Mexico, 
where he was charged $1,860 for a 
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house for a fortnight, and later in 
Houston, Tex., where he had to pay 
$50 a day for two rooms in a hotel. 
He always paid with a good grace, 
however, but as he was earning as 
much as $10,000 for a single concert, 
it could not have made a great deal 
of difference. 

As with Zaza, Caruso had a formu- 
la for a successful career which he 
told aspiring singers: “A big chest, a 
big mouth, 90 per cent memory, 10 
per cent intelligence, lots of hard 
work and something in the heart.” It 
is still a good formula. There are 
also two pages devoted to things he 





liked and did not like and things he 
was and was not. The picture is an 
excellent one. 

That both Caruso and his wife were 
frequent victims of anonymous and 
sometimes blackmailing letters is no 
more than comprehensible. There was 
also a clever theft of Mrs. Caruso’s 
jewels and an unpleasant encounter 
with two unknown Rumanians who 
forced themselves into their summer 
home at Easthampton. 

From the time Caruso was seized 
with a chill while driving in Central 
Park, to the hideous end in Naples, 
the story goes down hill headlong. 
The broken vein in the throat during 
the “Pagliacci” performance in 
3rooklyn, and the last, fatal “Juive” 
in New York on Christmas Eve, 1920, 
are graphically described. Mrs. Caru- 
so had no faith in her husband’s phy- 
sician and as the terrible climax of 
pleurisy and pneumonia approached, 
she personally forbade him to come 
near her husband and called in others. 
The present writer is one of those 
who sat day after day in the lobby of 
the Hotel Vanderbilt, awaiting bulle- 
tins on the tenor‘s condition. It seems 
as though he were fated to die about 
then, as things easily avoidable took 
place on account of circumstances. 
Unwise though misguided enthusiasms 
of well-meaning friends when in Sor- 
rento undoubtedly hastened the end. 

One point Mrs. Caruso fortunately 
makes plain and that is that it was 
absolutely against her will that his cof- 
fin was kept open in the tomb of the 
Canessa family in Naples and later in 
his own mausoleum, so that all and 
sundry could satisfy their macabre de- 
light in looking at the tenor’s corpse. 
She finally succeeded through govern- 
mental intervention in having the cof- 
fin closed. 

A highly valuable “discography” is 
added. This consists of a list of re- 
cordings made by Caruso. Those still 
obtainable are indicated. This is the 
work of Jack L. Caidin of the Collec- 
tors Record Shop. 

Caricatures made by the tenor are 
scattered throughout the book. Un- 
fortunately those chosen are not in- 
variably his best. There are also re- 
productions of numerous photographs 
in operatic roles and “in borghese”. 

Mrs. Caruso has written an absorb- 
ing book. All who remember the 
great tenor will read it with approval 





Above, with His 
Wife and Daughter, 
Sailing for Italy, 
Never to Return. 


Left, a Moment of 

Hilarity with Frances 

Alda and Antonio 
Scotti 


and many of the present generation 
who had not the privilege of hearing 
or knowing him, will learn a lot worth 
knowing both about a singer’s life and 
about a genial and fascinating per- 
sonality. 


Other Recent Books 


Tue Human Voice. By Franklin 
D. Lawson, M. D. 94 pages, Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. $2.50 


Each season, almost each week, 
brings new works on singing, mostly 
bad. Into this melée comes a new 
one founded on solid anatomical and 
physiological knowledge. It should 
be interesting to all singers and 
speakers and a definite help to all 
teachers. Dr. Lawson knowing the 
human body, eschews the shibboleths 
concerning the diaphragm and sup- 
porting the tone with it, a catch- 
phrase with those who confuse this 
muscle, an involuntary one, with the 
vectus abdominis or the powerful 
muscle forming the fore-wall of the 
abdomen. This is the most valuable 
contribution which the work makes 

(Continued on page 33) 





| A Beautiful New 
American Work 


REFLECTIONS 


| FOR PIANO 
By 
THOMAS 


GRISELLE 
THEODORE 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET 


In the trend of modern times, this 
number is the product of a fine 
American talent. Wrought of ex- | 
quisite and imaginative tonal lights, 
and defined in rich melodic succes- 
sion, it is a work to grace any con- | 
cert or radio program. 


Price, 50 cents 


Edition for Concert Orchestra, $2.00 
Symphonic Orchestration on Rental 


PRESSER CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 
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N.Y. College of Music 
Gives Summer Courses 


Summer courses at the New York 
College of Music, Arvid Kurtz, direc- 
tor, began on July 2. Individual in- 
struction is given in all branches of 
music. Classes in harmony, counter- 
point and sight-singing are in the 
charge of William T. Pollak and Carl 
Werschinger in both day and evening 
sessions. A special course in operatic 
history and ensemble, which will in- 
clude the study of characteristic scores 
of different periods, is given by Sieg- 
fried Landau. 

The 67th commencement concert of 
the college was given in Town Hall on 
June 20. The program opened with a 
chorale, “In Memoriam”, composed by 
a member of the faculty, William T- 
Pollak, in memory of the late director, 
Carl Hein, who died in February after 
41 years as head of the school. The 
chorale was played by the students’ 
orchestra conducted by Siegfried Lan- 
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dau. Students taking part included 
David Kwak, Judith Glenn, Elizabeth 
Hoehl, Grace Sutherland, Pia Wert- 
heimer Gilbert, Carmel Mancini, Carla 
Zinner and Zetha Avery. 





La Forge and Berimen 


Pupils Are Heard 

Stuart Gracey appeared before the 
New York Singing Teachers Associa- 
tion recently, singing a group of songs 
by Frank La Forge. Artist pupils trom 
the studios who have appeared on the 
new WNYC series of radio programs 
Friday nights are Rose Canario, dra- 
matic soprano, Emma Otero, lyric so- 
prano, Jane Bradbury, coloratura so- 
prano, and Thomas Hayward, tenor. 
Pianists, who are pupils of Mr. 
Bertiimen, are Roxane Connick, Leona 
Knopf, Eleanor Dubner and Vivian 
Bursten. Maria Noelte, coloratura 
soprano, gave a recital at Town Hall 
on May 9.. Mr. Gracey gave a suc- 
cessful recital at Patchogue, L. I., 
with Mr. La Forge at the piano, on 
May 10. Miss Otero and Mr. Hayward 
presented a recital for the Darien 
Community Association on May 9. Mr. 
La Forge was at the piano for both 
artists. 

Miss Noelte and Elmar Burrows 
gave a joint recital in Darien, Conn., 
with Mr. La Forge at the piano for 
Miss Noelte. Mr. Hayward appeared 
on the Shaffer program recently and 
Miss Bursten was heard in concert at 
Columbia University May 10. Phyllis 
Berlin played the Schumann concerto 
for piano with organ accompaniment 
at Maplewood, N. J., May 12. Benito 
Lopez, 12-year-old pupil of Mr. Bert- 
men, gave a successful piano recital at 
the New York Medical Center, May 
20, and appeared in piano recital at the 
studios on June 3. 





Barrows Pupils Heard 

Six singers from the studio of Har- 
riot Eudora Barrows were presented 
in recital in Steinway Hall on June 
11. Some of those heard have al- 
ready appeared in recitals in New 
York and other cities, including John 
Herrick. He was cordially received 
for his artistic interpretations of songs 
by Handel, Morgan, Ronald, Hughes, 
Martin, Head, Arne, Williams and 
Koeneman. Others who shared ap- 
plause by the large audience were 
Allegra Weisner, in works by De- 
libes-Azlanoff, Mulder and Bayly; and 
Dorothy Horan, who sang an aria 
from Gounod’s “Queen of Sheba” and 
songs. by Carpenter, Nickerson, Grif- 
fes and Ronlad. Cantor Joseph Ros- 
enfeld sang works by Gretchaninoff, 
Engel, Warren and Glinka effectively. 
Alex Eagleson was heard in works 
by Handel, -Morgan, Ronald and 
Hughes; and Dorothy Hunniford sang 
Ponchielli’s “Suicidio” aria from “La 
Gioconda” and works of Franck, Bar- 
ber, Wragg and Tyson. Both were 
warmly applauded. Ruth Emerson 
was the efficient accompanist for all 
the singers. 





Pupils of Hedwig Rosenthal 
Give Two Recitals 

Hedwig Rosenthal, pianist and 
teacher, wife of Moriz Rosenthal, pre- 
sented groups of her pupils in two re- 
citals in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on June 2 and 4. Those heard 
were Stephen Temmer, Lynne Klein- 
berger, Gertrude Rennert, Charles 
Rosen, Stella Halpern, Neil Levenson, 
Norma Frisch, Bernice Scherr, 1945 
winner of the Edgar Stillman Kelley 
award sponsored by the Federation of 
Music Clubs of New Jersey, Arthur 
Marcus and Lester Taylor. Mme. 
Rosenthal was at the second piano, in 
several concertos. 





Cape Cod Music Center 
Opens at East Brewster 


East Brewster, Mass.—The Cape 
Cod Music Center, Catherine C. 
Crocker, director, opened for its 
Summer session July 1. The institu- 
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tion is designed for instruction in 
music and the ballet, for girls and 
boys between the ages of 14 and 18. 
The faculty includes Harold Triggs, 
Irene Beamer, Alexander Gavrilov, 
Thomas and Olivia Nassi, Wesley 
Sontag and Frank Keedy. Visiting 
artists and lecturers include Tom 
Scott, Joy Scott, Tom Bouchard and 
Rudolph Brooks. 


Pupils of Ruth Shaffner 
Give Public Recital 

The annual recital of pupils of 
Ruth Shaffner, teacher of singing, was 
given in Steinway Hall recently. Tak- 
ing part were Paula Rothenberg, Joyce 
Faris, Nellie Stephens, Evelyn Rob- 
erts, Barrett Hickman, Dorothy Sea- 
grave, Jane Pressey Masarek, Edith 
Conde, Donald Townsend and Natalie 
Scholze. Miss* Shaffner was at the 
piano for all the singers. She is teach- 
ing at her summer home in the Berk- 
shires, and will resume her New York 
classes on Oct. 1. 


Robert Tabori Students 
Give First Studio Recital 


Pupils of Robert Tabori, teacher of 
singing, gave their first studio recital 
on June 17, in Mr. Tabori’s home. 
Arias from opera and operetta were 
sung by William Powell, bass-bari- 
tone; Alice Vislocky, mezzo-soprano ; 
Rosemary Kallir, soprano; Andrey 
Henderson, contralto; Charlotte Bell- 
mont, and Rae Meltzer, sopranos; 
James Powell, baritone; and Helen 
Spina, and Kay Vislocky, sopranos. 


Mario Pupils Present 
Operatic Excerpts 

The acting class of Mme. Queena 
Mario at the Juilliard Graduate School 
presented an operatic evening April 
26. The program consisted of excerpts 
from “Aida” and Leoni’s “L’Oracolo”. 
Dorothy Stahl, pupil of Mme. Mario, 
will tour the Middle West during June 
with the National Music League Quar- 
tet. Vivian Bauer, contralto, was 
heard in a presentation of Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut” on the “Great Mo- 
ments in Music” program. Elizabeth 
Humphrey was the soloist with the 
Orpheus Club of Flushing. 














Greenwich House Director 
Goes to Uruguay 


Enrique Caroselli, director of the 
Greenwich House Music School, re- 
cently went to Montevideo as newly 
appointed director of music under the 
Department of Education of the Re- 
public of Uruguay. Mrs. Caroselli is 
serving as acting director for the re- 
mainder of the term, after which she 
will go to Montevideo. 


Manhattan School of Music 
Confers Degrees 

Commencement exercises were held 
on June 1 at the Manhattan School of 
Music. The Bachelor of Music de- 





gree and the diploma of the school 
were conferred by Janet D. Schenck, 
director of the school, who was as- 
sisted by Harold Bauer, artist advisor 
and vice-president of the school’s 
board of trustees. The program in- 
cluded the Schumann piano concerto, 
Lalo’s “Symphonie Espagnole”, and 
the Mozart E flat Concerto for Two 
Pianos. The orchestra was conducted 
by Hugo Kortschak, head of the string 
department. 


Roeder Pupils Perform . 

Carl Roeder presented some of his 
piano students in recital at the Carne- 
gie Chamber Music Hall on May 15. 
Those who performed included Gloria 
Goodman, Miriam Woronoff, Henry 
Alberts, Anne Sheridan, Corinne Van 
Zanten, Isa-Kae Meksin, Elaine Mei- 
sell, Alice Avakian, Helene Maginnis, 
Doris Frerichs and Jane and Joan 
Rosenfeld. 





Ethel Glen Hier Pupil 
Wins Contest with Composition 
Rosette Park, N. J.—Alexander 
Prochazka, pupil of Ethel Glen Hier, 
recently won the first prize in the New 
Jersey State Composition. The prize 
winning work is entitled “Suite Mod- 
erne” and is in four sections. It was 
played by the composer at the festival 
concert held in the Arts High School. 





Frederick Haywood Teaching 
At Eastman Summer School 
Frederick Haywood, teacher of sing- 
ing, is conducting classes at the East- 
man School of Music in Rochester, 
N. Y. Mr. Haywood’s courses include 
not only class but individual instruction 
in voice as well as a new course in 


speech. 


Salzedo Harp Colony 
In Session at Camden, Me. 

The Summer harp colony conducted 
by Carlos and Marjorie Salzedo has 
resumed its activities for the 15th con- 
secutive season. Several of the stu- 
dents have already been engaged to 
appear in public recitals in Camden, 
Thomaston, Warren and Waldoboro. 


Pupils of Ruth Kisch-Arndt 
Sing in Steinway Hall 

Voice pupils of Ruth Kisch-Arndt 
at the New York College of Music, 
were heard in a recital in the Stein- 
way concert hall on the evening of 
May 13. Those taking part included 
Ruth Mittelman, Phyllis Glick, Shirley 
Koch, Francoise Hahn, Greta Ziger, 
Alice Alovis, Zitha Avery, Pearl 
Tamas, Selma Cohen, Rita Schwartz, 
Lester Filis, Millicent Cabot, Vivian 
Baulé and Lucille Dell’Anno. 











Jenkins Studio to Remain Open 

Louise Jenkins, soprano and voice 
teacher, will continue to teach at her 
New York studio during the entire 
surrmer. 
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Golde to Teach at 


Columbia University 

Walter Golde, well known New 
York teacher, will be instructor in 
voice in an extension course at Colum- 
bia University beginning Oct. 1. He 
has been en- 
gaged by the 
trustees in line 
with the policy 
of expansion in 
applied music, 
particularly in 
connection with 
the activities of 
the Opera 
Workshop. 
Prof. Douglas 
Moore is head 
of the music 
department. 
This new post 
will not inter- 
fere with Mr. Golde’s private teaching 
in Steinway Hall. His Summer work 
will continue through August. 





Walter Golde 





Piano Pupils of May L. Etts 
Play in Steinway Hall 


Pupils of May L. Etts, teacher of 
piano, were heard in recital in the 
Steinway Concert Hall on the evening 
of June 29. Solo and ensemble num- 
bers were offered by Ralph and Wal- 
ter Tramposch, Frank Magan, Bruno 
Arkner, Charlotte Mae and Audrey 
Chieffo, Marie Polisi, Carolyn Small, 
Alice Krapf, Donald Derse, Marlene 
Tarnower, Lucretia Cassano, Rita 
McNicholas, Janet Eaton, Claire Buss, 
Charlotte Kagan, Asta Wittikind, 
Thomas Nichols, Arline Weiss, Rita 
Mehling, Evelyn Spencer, Virginia 
Krapukaitis, Deirdre Breslin, Robert 
Derse, Jr., Elaine Denker, Barbara 
Matzareth, Jeanne Schopps, Lucrezia 
Panzarella, Dolores Yoerg, Lucille Di 
Napoli, Barbara Weintraub, Morton 
and Norman Horowitz, Frank Magan, 
Robert Sleven, Ruth Deutsch, An- 
toinette Caserta and Elfrieda Bronner. 





Putnam County Society 
Gives Spring Concert 


CarRMEL, N. Y.—At a Spring con- 
cert given by the Putnam County 
Choral Society on June 15 under the 
direction of Ruth Shaffner, excerpts 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” were pre- 
sented. Other numbers on the program 
were Negro Spirituals, choral works 
by Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, folk songs, 
and the Sextette from “Luicia”. 

Guest pianist on the program was 
Cpl. John Sinclair, who played two 
groups of solos. 





Kleckner Pupils Heard 


Cathleen Chambers, soprano, and 
Alfred di Biase, tenor, pupils of Milli- 
cent Frances Kleckner, were heard in 
recital in Steinway Hall recently with 
Miss Kleckner at the piano. Miss 
Chamber sang with the New Opera 
Company in “Rosalinda” and “The 
Merry Widow” and was also heard 
in “Sing Out, Sweet Land”. She left 
early this month with a USO operatic 
quartet for a tour of European camps. 
Mr. di Biase is reheafsing with a 
similar organization that will shortly 
go overseas. 





Sidney Foster Teaching 
At University of Texas 


Sidney Foster, pianist, is heading 
the piano department of the Univers- 
ity of Texas this Summer. Mr. Fos- 
ter plans to hold a series of master 
classes for advanced students of the 
piano. 





Alma Phillips-Pedroza Appears 
Alma Phillips- Pedroza, soprano, 
was heard recently in several appear- 
ances including two in Town Hall 
on May 20 when she was soloist with 
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the Amalgamated Jewish Chorus and 
again on June 9 when she appeared 
with the Farband Chorus. Other ap- 
pearances included a recital under the 
auspices of the Workmen’s Circle 
School in Passaic, N. J., when Miss 
Phillips-Pedroza sang an aria from 
Rossini’s “Barber of Seville” and 
songs by Del’Acqua, Rosen, Heiden 
and Low. 


Philadelphia School 
Observes Anniversary 


PHILADELPHIA. — With Dr. Jani 
Szanto presiding, the Philadelphia Mu- 
sical Academy held its 75th anniver- 
sary commencement at Witherspoon 
Hall on June 4. Paul Hindemith, 
noted composer, and Carton Cooley, 
solo-violist of the NBC Symphony and 
composer, were recipients of honorary 
Doctor of Music degrees, and their re- 
spec.ive sponsors were Roger Sessions 
and William Happich. 

Dr. W. F. G. Swann, director of the 
Bartol Research Foundation of the 
Franklin Institute, delivered the grad- 
uation address. Bachelor of Music de- 
grees were given Viola Hill Green and 
Ruth Madeline Livermore, and other 
diplomas and awards went to Miriam 
Jennings, Blanche Hofstetter, Luba 
Holowaty and Phyllis Aaronson. 

Various artist-students and members 
of the faculty participated in the mu- 
sical program, among them Albert 
Brusilow, violinist, recently chosen to 
be a soloist in the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra’s Concerts for Youth series next 
season. W. E. S. 








Recent Books 
(Continued from page 31) 


though there are many others. The 
folly of the lifted ribs and to so-called 
“chest tone” for which Manuel Gar- 
cia was probably responsible and 
which was a detriment to several gen- 
erations of voices, is disposed of in 
a single phrase. All tones vibrate in 
the chest but that vibration decreases 
in direct ratio to the height of the 
tone. His advocation of humming as 
conducive to resonance is excellent 
though the present reviewer has found 
it somewhat detrimental in high voices 
such as tenors and sopranos. And 
yet Emmy Destinn used a definite 
nasal resonance to the ton of her scale. 
Who that heard it will never forget 
the high A in the “Dagger Quartet” 
in “The Magic Flute’! Not all meth- 
ods suit all voices! 

This reviewer believes Dr. Law- 
son’s term, “diaphragm breathing”’, 
badly chosen as one cannot breathe 
any other way than with the dia- 
phragm. It seems to be merely a des- 
ignation for the point of sensation 
during inhalation and exhalation. 

Space forbids any further criticism 
of this work. Let it be said it is 
scholarly and authoritative. H. 





Your Vorce. By Douglas Stanley, 
M.S., Mus.D. 306 pages. Pitman 
Publishing Corporation, New-York- 
Chicago. $4.50. 

The sub-title of this book is “Ap- 
plied Science of Vocal Art, Singing 
and Speaking”. It is illustrated with 
numerous diagrams and some photo- 
graphs depicting Mr. Stanley’s meth- 
od of approach to his subject, of which 
he has obviously made a long and deep 
study, although many of the writer’s 
conclusions differ materially from those 
generally drawn. The ultimate value 
of these could only be determined by 
hearing singers who have followed 
them to their logical conclusion. The 
book is well written and should be of 
value to teachers in sympathy with 
Mr. Stanley’s ideas. 





Tue Victor Book or MusicaL Fun. 
By Ted Cott. 169 pages. Simon 
and Schuster. $1.50. 

Ted Cott, who formerly was the 
quiz-master on a well known radio 
program, “So You Think You Know 


Music,” and now is program director 
for Station WNEW in New York, is 
in the quiz business again, this time in 
print. During another radio program, 
for RCA Victor, he gathered anec- 
dotes and many of these are incorpor- 
ated among the pages of quizzes. The 
book should provide the fun it aims at, 
chiefly among people who “think they 
know” a little about music. Unfor- 
tunately for the extremely well in- 
formed (we tried the questions out on 
a couple of these), easier questions 
often appear among the several “stick- 
ers”, but some of these latter are 
enough to make anyone rack a brain. 
Generally, however, those who are 
willing victims for relentless question 
askers will spend some amusing hours 
with this little volume. 





MERRILY We LEARN AND SING. By 
Lilyth Watson Boyd and Hessie 
Smith. Illustrations by Junaita C. 
Bennett. 120 pages. Clayton F. 
Summy Co., New York. $2.00. 


This book of songs, pictures and 
text, instructing teachers and mothers 





how to correlate the daily lives of their 
children with music and the other arts, 
is ingeniously arranged . Its nineteen 
sections follow the cycle of the seasons 
and are related to the work and play 
of young children. Pictures illustrate 
the subject matter of the songs and 
give the child opportunity to color 
them and to learn to identify the ob- 
jects in them. Color work sheets are 
also provided, in a separate binding. 
Many suggestions for dances and 
games, in connection with the songs, 
are included. 





Ruytumic Activities. By Elsie K. 
Annis and Janet Matthews. 91 
pages. Ginn and Company, New 
York. 30c. 


A collection of dances, games and 
pantomimes for elementary school chil- 
dren designed to accompany the songs 
in the vocal books of The World of 
Music collections. Simple, clear de- 
scriptions and diagrams make each 
dance intelligible. This booklet should 
prove very helpful to teachers. S, 
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O VERSEAS the past three months, 
Staff Sergeant Eugene List— 
Special Services Branch of the Army 
—is currently on a RAMP (Repatra- 
iated American Military Prisoners) 
tour of Normandy. In letters to his 
wife, the violinist Carroll Glenn, he 
reports his continental encounters. 

On June 3 the pianist wrote from 
France: 

“This is an exceptionally inter- 
esting company I am attached to 
here in Chatou, just outside of Paris. 
All the USO and Special Services 
Shows start from here. Consequent- 
ly we have a stream of celebrities 
coming through. Alec Templeton 
was here last Sunday and I had a 
wonderful time with him, his wife 
and his manager. I met Grace 
Moore briefly but didn’t have a 
chance to talk with Nino Martini 
who is doing a tour of this theatre 
with her. They are in Germany 
now. Other celebrities around are 
Sonia Henie, doing a ‘personal vis- 
itation’ thing in the hospital, Mickey 
Rooney and all the GIs in his troup 
including Bobby Breen, etc. People 
coming and going all the time. .. .” 


Substitutes for Heifetz 


_ List’s reticence about his own work 
is supplemented by a cable from Lt. 
Col. Harold G. Hoffman, his com- 
manding officer and former Governor 
of New Jersey, who tells of the young 
American artist’s “great success” sub- 
stituting for Heifetz at a concert in 
Reims. The concert is described in a 
letter to the Glenn family by Warrant 
Officer John G. Doyle, conductor of 
the 704th AAF Band: 


“I had gone into Reims to hear 
Heifetz play. Truth to tell the 
weather was so bad that I almost 
changed my mind—such mud as you 
never saw! We stood in line out- 
side the Opera House about an 
hour. They were queued up about 
a half mile at least. Once inside we 
learned Heifetz was indisposed and 


List Plays Tour in Normandy 


for Repatriated Military Prisoners 


On the Way to Le 
Havre, Sgt. List 
Compares Boat Drill 
Experiences with PFC 
Moe Morgan 


We anticipated 
the usual USO show. 

“Imagine my delight when the 
curtains parted and announcement 
was made that although Heifetz 
could not appear they had a treat in 


would not appear. 


store—Sgt. Eugene List. I nearly 
had a fit! . He played beauti- 
fully on a perfectly horrible upright 
piano and his charming and modest 
stage presence made a great hit 
with the audience. A young GI 
violinist, Stuart Canin—very  tal- 
ented—was also with him and played 
one group. So we met at 
Reims. This was Eugene’s first 
ETO appearance, he told me, and 
he and the fiddler had been flown 
from Paris. They arrived at 7.45 
and went on at 8.30.. So you can 
see how impromptu it was.” 


“Imaginary Heroes” 


List set out on his RAMP tour with 
GI driver, two ton truck an trailer, 
a piano, mikes, generator etc. Rouen 
and LeHavre were the first stops, then 
Etretat, charming old French resort 
on the Channel. From Etretat List 
reported on June 10 that, despite 
barbed wire and tank traps, grim re- 
minders of the invasion, and the fact 
that the beaches were still mined and 
off limits, the town itself was in good 
shape. He played two concerts in 
one day at the Casino. The evening 
show was Emceed by a colored GI 
baritone Buddy Jones. Before the 
performance List gave him a few de- 
tails and background material on 
himself and Canin. But when Buddy 
Jones stepped out on the stage he let 
“a fertile imagination run _ wild”. 
“The variations on the given theme 
were fantastic”, says List, “and we 
found ourselves the heroes of spectac- 
ular if wholly imaginary exploits”. 
The next morning Buddy invited List 
to the Protestant church services. The 
pianist went, played the hymns and 
accompanied Buddy in a group of so- 
sos including “Nobody Knows de 
Trouble I’ve Seen”. 





Che teeencianeneninne 





OPERA STARS IN 
GERMANY 


Grace Moore, in 
Europe for the USO, 
Talks with Maj. Gen. 


Walter E. Lauer, 
Commanding Gen- 
eral of the 99th 


Division, after Sing- 
ing for His Troops 
in Schweinfurt 





Nino Martini, Who, 
with Miss Moore, Is 
Singing for Our Ser- 
vice Men in Europe 


nage 34 











The “Porgy and Bess" Company Somewhere in the Pacific 










First All Negro Dramatic Company 


Tours Pacific Area in “Porgy and Bess” 


66 DORGY AND BESS” was just 

as much of a hit in the jungles of 
the Pacific islands as it was on Broad- 
way, according to members of the first 
all Negro legitimate company to tour 
that area, who returned June 14 from 
a six-months egagement arranged by 
USO Camp Shows. Setting out last 
November, they gave performances of 
the Gershwin opera and also of a vari- 
ety program in New Caledonia, Tulai, 
Guadalcanal, Espiritu Santo and New 
Hebrides Islands. Their tour took 
them 40,000 miles by ship and 10,000 
miles by plane to camps, bases and 
hospitals where thousands of soldiers, 
sailors and marines welcomed them 
eagerly. Sometimes their audiences 
numbered as many as 15,000 men, 
stretching as far as the eye could see, 
all of them anxious not only to hear 
the music and enjoy the performance, 
but also to speak of home. 

One member of the “Porgy and 
Bess” cast, John Garth, was in the 
original New York production. Mr. 
Garth took the part of the Undertaker 
in the first cast. He was the Porgy 
of the USO company. His colleagues 
on this tour included Frances Brock, 
who appeared as Bess; Bobby John- 
son, who also acted as Master of Cere- 
monies; William Veasey; Eloise Ug- 
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Bayreuth Damage 
(Continued from page 15) 


ner’s concert hall” Sgt. Van Houten 
actually means the great square mar- 
ble lobby, above which ran balconies 
with the various rooms of the Wagner 
family opening on them and where 
stood the marble figures of different 
characters from the operas. It was, 
indeed, in this lobby that Wagner con- 
ducted a number of pieces, including 
the earliest performance of the “Par- 
sifal” prelude. His work room con- 
taining the piano on which he com- 
posed was upstairs, so that it is not 
easy to see how “the debris from the 
two floors had fallen upon” the in- 
strument. The Steinway grand shown 
in recent newspaper pictures was lo- 
cated in the great living room down- 
stairs that opened on the vestibule 
just mentioned. One would be inter- 
ested to know more about those pa- 
pers and pictures strewn about. Were 
they remains of Wagner’s huge 
library and picture collections, or did 
they form part of the priceless Wahn- 
fried archives? Were these archives 
left in Bayreuth or, like so many other 
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gams; Audrey Vanterpool; Gladys 
Goode ; Sol Bryson; George Marshall ; 
Josiah Albright; Robert Woodland; 
Thomas Moseley ; Dave Davies ; Cath- 
erine Van Buren; and Carmine 
Brown. The musical accompaniment 
was provided by two pianists, Judy 
Latimer and Elizabeth Scott. The 
company carried scenery and sound ef- 
fect recordings with it. Outdoor thea- 
ters have been constructed in most of 
the larger places and adequate lighting 
was available. 

The New York Summer heat does 
not seem formidable to these singers, 
who had to face temperatures of over 
100 degrees frequently on their tour. 
Christmas day was celebrated in New 
Caledonia, and though the heat was 
stifling, soldiers brought in an ever- 
green tree, decorated and lighted it, 
and gave a party. Over 200 of them 
joined members of the cast in Christ- 
mas songs and other festivities. Many 
of the soldier choruses and orchestras 
which have been organized on the 
islands are excellent, according to the 
“Porgy and Bess” singers. So eager 


was the response of their audiences and 
so frequent the requests for a return 
visit, that the unit may be kept intact 
for further tours. ) ey 8 
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art treasures and historical collections, 
hidden by the Nazis in caves or 
mines? As for that gold-edged score 
of “Siegfried”, pilgrims to Wahnfried 
will remember that other “Ring” 
operas, similarly bound and gilt-edged, 
stood on or near the Steinway in the 
living room. One would like to know 
what has become of the three remain- 
ing volumes. As for the “graves” of 
Richard and Cosima, which one re- 
joices to read are untouched, it should 
be remembered that one and the same 
grave in the Wahnfried garden con- 
tained both the bones of the master 
and the ashes of his wife.—Enprror. 





Don Cossacks and Isaac Stern 
Make USO Tours 


Serge Jaroff and the Don Cossacks 
have left for Europe on a three-months 
tour of American military camps and 
installations under the auspices of the 
USO. The chorus will return in Sep- 
tember to fulfill its annual Coast to 
Coast tour. Another Hurok artist now 
overseas is the violinist, Isaac Stern 
who, with his accompanist Alex Zakin 
is now making his third USO tour 
within a year. 
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AWARD DOCTORS OF MUSIC 


John Charles Thomas Receives an Honor from William H. Richardson, Director Edward Johnson of the Metropolitan and Irene Dunne of the Screen Receive 
and Chairman of the Music War Council (Right), with Edward Earle, Vice- Honorary Degrees from the Chicago Musical College, Presented by Dr. Rudolph 
President and Executive Director of the Masquers Looking On Ganz, President (Left), Assisted by Dr. Hans Rosenwald, Dean 
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HONORED BY JUNIORS 


Tauno Hannikainen, Conductor of the Duluth Symphony and 
Junior Symphony, Receives an Oil Painting from the Younger 
Ben Greenhaus Set" in Appreciation of His Work with Them 


SCROLLS 
Jean Tennyson, Soprano, and Isabel LAKESIDE 


Lowden of the Music Education League, 
Give Prizes to League Winners at the Suzanne Sten and 


22nd Annual Awards Session Her Husband, Leo 
Taubman, at Mt. 


Lake Farm, New York 


CAMPUS ATMOSPHERE 

Flo Mercur, Pianist, After a Recital 
GOT A FOURTH? & Wentlidtinn Coenen. We tee J. 
Awaiting Benjamin Levin for a Rehearsal of Callaghan, Chairman of Music, and 


the American String Quartet, the Other Father Vincent 
Members Discuss a Score. From the Left, EVERY MAN HIS OWN ... 


Russell Kingman, José Figueroa and Julius Edmund Kurtz, Cellist, and His Wife, Cultivate Their Flower Garden at 
Hegyi East Port Chester, Conn. 
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Merited Ovation. 
Tribune. Jan. 26: 1945 
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